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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





70 rer Colleagues in American Detiness ... 


Revere began to make aluminum extruded shapes 
in 1922, and hence has had thirty years of experience 
with the metal. During those years it has gained in- 
valuable experience, and has installed new equip- 
ment in order to expand the list of aluminum mill 
products it offers to industry. This expansion has 
been conducted at an accelerated pace during the 
past ten years. Today it may come as a surprise to 
some people that Revere’s present installed capacity 
makes it the largest independent fabricator of alu- 
minum in the United States. 
Revere is sometimes asked 
why we should have sought 
the same position in alumi- 
num alloys that we occupy in 
copper and copper-base al- 
loys. The fundamental reason 
is a simple one: we wished to 
increase our service to indus- 
try, which is demanding more 
and more metals of every 
kind. Thirty years ago we rec- 
ognized the growing impor- 
tance of aluminum, and we also perceived that alu- 
minum and copper are in many ways complementary 
metals. Being able io offer both means that Revere 
can be impartial in recommending the one most cer- 
tain to give the best results in a given application. 
So successful has been our experience with alu- 
minum that we are now pursuing a comprehensive 
program of expansion in regard to it. In one of the 
Revere plants in Baltimore, new aluminum rolling 
mills and annealing furnaces were installed before 





Korea, making possible tripled production of coiled 
sheet. Right now, in another Revere Baltimore plant, 
new extrusion presses and draw benches are being 
put in place. Equipment for the production of 
aluminum coiled sheet was installed in our Detroit 
plant over a year and a half ago. In about a year, 
the Los Angeles mill, now working with copper and 
copper-base alloys only, should begin to produce 
aluminum tube and extruded shapes in both the 
heat-treated and non-heat-treated alloys. 

These plans to increase ma- 
terially the Revere output of 
aluminum mill products will 
make them more quickly and 
easily available in various in- 
dustrial centers. Here is evi- 
dence of our belief that the 
future of aluminum is as 
great as that of copper. Each 
has its place, in peace as well 
as war. 

Revere’s thirty-year 
growth in aluminum is in 
the American tradition of freedom to seek new 
ways to serve customers. It is typical of the busi- 
ness world, for in many thousands of companies 
the original products or lines have been expanded 
to include more or less related items. So we sug- 
gest that no matter what you buy, you ask your 
suppliers if they have other materials or products 
that would be of value to you. The more you know 
about what your suppliers make, the greater the pos- 
sibility of improving your products or productivity. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
SEE “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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“LONG DISTANCE, PLEASE!” 


Seems that’s what everyone is say- 
ing these days —in factories, offices, 
army camps and navy yards . . . on 
farms, in homes, in shipyards and 


arsenals. 


For America is doing a big job in a 
hurry. To speed things up and get 
work done, the nation depends on 
Long Distance. So, it’s “full speed 
ahead” for thousands of telephone 
men and women, too. 


They’re putting through four times 
as many Long Distance calls and twice 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“Dafense is on the lines ! 


as many teletypewriter messages as 
in 1940. Millions of miles of Long 
Distance pathways have been added 
—in wires, in cables, and by radio-relay. 


Even that is not enough. More of 
everything is being built as fast as we 
can get materials. 


For America’s defense is on the 
lines, and telephone people are get- 
ting the message through. 


YOUR LONG DISTANCE CALL 
WILL GO THROUGH FASTER, 
IF YOU CALL BY NUMBER. 











These keys unlock 
GREATER VALUES FOR YOU IN °52! 





Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday 
evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


ERE are the five new cars General Motors 
offers you for ’52. 


Each has a famous name of its own: Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac. 


Each has its own personality in styling, appoint- 
ments, features, power. 


But all enjoy an advantage which stems from 
the research into better ways to do things — 
the testing of everything from the integrity of 
metal to the soundness of design — the broad 
knowledge of engineering and manufacturing 


*“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


methods which General Motors provides. 


The results, as you will discover, are comfort, 
convenience, performance unknown a few 
years ago. 


Each year witnesses new advances — and we 
believe you will find these newest cars, now 


readied for the market, the finest we have built 
thus far. 


We invite you to see them now at your local 


GM dealer’s — and you will know why “your 


key to greater value” appears on the key of 
every car. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Your Key to Greater Value 
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° The Key to a General Motors Car 
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Last issue's Sidelines gave the rea- 
soning behind Forsss “statistical 
fractionator,” fifth of which appears 
on page 16 under the headline, 
“Rail Equipment Line-up.” 

This describes the half-dozen fi- 
nancial yardsticks which go into the 
fractionator. They include: 

Growth. This is measured in 
terms of percentage increase in as- 
sets. In the long run, the market 
price of a stock must reflect, in part, 
the value of the property which 
stands behind it. For today’s tax- 
bedeviled investor, more interested 
in capital gains than ever, this cri- 
terion is a crucial one. 

Financial Strength. 





This is measured by 
the traditional banker’s 
test of a balance sheet : 
—the ratio of current off] 
assets to current liabili- & : 
ties. Of late the current “fF 
ratio has been pooh- @ - 
poohed in some quar- 2/—F 
ters—but let the bloom § } 
vanish from the boom Hh 
and financial folk will  «}% 
be talking assets-to-lia- 3 i 
bilities once again. =H 
Profits. To give this 
cardinal consideration 


its proper weight, two 
of the six fractionating 
columns measure profits. One is pre- 
tax profit margin, or the percentage 
of, gross revenue carried .down to 
income before taxes; this is really an 
index to management efficiency— 
similar to what railroaders call the 
“operating ratio.” The other profit 
measure is return on investment, or 
net earnings figured against net book 
worth; this is the final criterion of 
financial efficiency. It is not uncom- 
mon for a corporation to show a 
high pretax margin and a low net 
return, or vice versa. For this rea- 
son both are included. 

Stability. If earnings are erratic 
from year to year, this measurement 
will show it: average deviation from 
average pretax profit percentage. 
Using pretax profit here cancels out 
the varying effects of taxes, thus 
cutting to the bone of operating 
consistency. 

Liberality. This is a simple index 
of dividend-consciousness, as impor- 
tant to some investors as growth or 
capital gain is to others. It is nothing 
more than the average percentage 
of net earnings paid out in dividends. 





This list is almost as significant 
for what it omits as for what it in- 
cludes. What about sales? Isn't it 
important for a company’s growth 
to be measured in terms of expand- 
ing markets as well as assets? 

Not necessarily. A company can 
bite off too big a chew of the mar- 
ket. Textron, for example, snagged 
$125 million sales a year as War II 
ended, had to cut back to $68 mil- 
lion in 1949 in order to keep the 
profit percentage respectable. ~ 

What about size? Isn’t a large 
company less vulnerable than a 
small one? There are two answers 
here: first, the compa- 
nies selected for frac- 
tionating are the larg- 
_est in their fields to 
“begin with—the blue 
chips. Although some 
are much larger than 
others, none would be 
driven to financial sui- 
cide by a little sharp 
competition. Second, 
size in itself is no cri- 
terion of investability 
beyond a certain point. 

What about the in- 
tangibles — managerial 
vision, corporate tradi- 
tion, political savvy? 
These are difficult to 
reduce to numbers, although ForBeEs 
makes the attempt each January 1 
in its Annual Report Issue. They 
can hardly be ignored, for their ef- 
fect on future earnings and fu- 
ture fractionators will be profound. 
Nevertheless, if a company possesses 
them now, it has also possessed them 
for part of the last ten years, and 
their effect must have been re- 
flected in the financial record of 
those years. 

In sum: the rule of caveat emptor 
applied just as much to the investor 
as to the buyer of chicken mash or 
automobiles. In either case, past per- 
formance is a better index of value 
than rose-colored advertising or 
blue-sky prospecti. This is what the 
first six columns in the fractionator 
(Table II, page 17) try to measure. 
The other big question—Is the price 
rightP—can be answered by the 
seventh column, which lists price- 
earnings ratios. 

By sizing up past performance 
and present price, the editors of 
Forses believe they have a sound 
method of stacking blue chips. 
























Don't take a jump in the dark 
toward your new plant site 


by doy harol. d 


Get all the light you can! 


Sometimes plant sites are se- N ; 

: o matter which you place 
as a sa -+-0r sentiment first, these fellows will help you 
vee : appraise: PowER, WATER, LABOR, 

They should be selected by FUEL, TRANSPORTATION, TAXES, 
economics . . . by mathematical MARKETs, WEATHER, RAw MATE- 
calculation, plus consideration of RIALS, SITES, and other factors to 
certain human factors. meet your own particular needs. 

Where will production cost be 

: Th B& ee p? 
i — oes oe - een net Write mt + eo B&O's Industrial 
ere will employes be happiest ? "hal 
Where will customers best be served? mnyoeinpEne maa whe 






worth of plants in recent years. 















B&O’s Industrial Develop- New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
ment (plant location) men will help Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 0400 
you add up ail the factors, profit- Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
wise. They will help you consider Cincinnati 2 Phone: DUnbar 2900 
all the angles ... scientifically,  Chicogo7 = Phone: WAbash 2-221 





financially and humanely . . . with- 
out cost or obligation. 


These men helped locate on 
the B&O over a billion dollars’ 


They’ll provide comprehensive 
plant location surveys without cost 
to you, and will keep as ‘“‘mum”’ as 
a Baltimore oyster. 
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The heart of America’s markets and the 
treasure land of the “‘lion’s share’’ of 
American industrial resources. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things— better! 








TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





U.S. is at the crossroads economically, 


One road leads to more inflation, so- 
cialism, chaos. 


The other leads to economic stability, 


strength. 


Continued reckless spending, mounting 
taxes, waste and corruption will hasten 
the day of reckoning. 










Higher wages and prices in steel and 
other basic industries may be the straw 
that breaks the camels back. 


Even now there are industries in de- 
pression—textiles, shoes, apparel, etc. 





Depression will spread if things the 
public wants are priced beyond their 
reach. 


No longer can increases in cost be 
easily passed on to most of the public. 


Herbert Hoover and Senator Byrd have 
shown how government spending can 
be cut drastically. 


It’s now up to Congress. 


Principal issue: Preservation of the 
American Way of Life. 


Only hope is for a change in November. 


Only thing Communism fears is a strong 
United States. 


Stalin will not budge as long as he 
thinks he’s winning the cold war. 


Presidential race is developing into 4 
free-for-all. 


We need a leader who can restore pub- 
lic confidence in our Government. 


General Eisenhower is such a man. 







General business picture is confused. 


But a major setback, with billions being 
spent for defense, is not envisaged. 








Restrictions on foreign trade are not 
hastening recovery of Western Euro- 
pean nations. 


“New York Savings Banks Permitted to 
Increase Interest Rate to 2%%.” Good. 





Save and produce! 





—G. W. 
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it won’t go in one ear 
eeseeeaoteeeaonoeoeoeeoe eee 
and out 
the other 
when you send a telegram 
Clear—concise—direct—a telegram 
never forgets—never forces snap decisions— 
never makes you guess what the other 
man said. You can refer to the written 
record again and again. Compare this orderly 
method with notes scribbled under the 
pressure of hurried conversations— 
and you'll always use telegrams! 
March 1, 1952 7 








WHAT DO YOU 


(or your traveling representatives) 


USE FOR PAYING 


TRAVEL EXPENSES? 


Cash? — It's easily lost or stolen! 
Company Checks? — They may 
be inconvenient to cash! 


More and more business con- 
cerns make it a practice of 
furnishing their traveling repre- 
sentatives with National City 
Bank Travelers Checks —the safe, 
convenient and thoroughly 
dependable “travel currency.” 


These Travelers Checks, spend- 
able everywhere, are always 
ready money any day in the 
week, any hour in the day. They 
are safer than cash because if 
they are lost or stolen, full value 
is refunded. 


They cost so little; 75c for each 
$100. Issued in convenient de- 
nominations: $10, $20, $50, $100. 


Ask your bank about them or 
send in the coupon below for fur- 
ther information about a special 
plan for safeguarding your travel 
funds, tailored to your needs. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
TRAVELERS CHECK DEPARTMENT 
55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, NEW YORK 


Please send me information about the 
National City Bank Travelers Check plan 
for ‘Protected Travel Currency,’’ and show 
me how it can be made to fit in with our 
company’s needs. 


Company Name 


St. and No 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





SoutH BEnp, Indiana was only a wide 
spot in the rough road West in 1852. 
But for $65 million Studebaker Corpo- 
ration, largest U.S. “independent” auto- 
maker, it was the time and place of 
beginning. That year, scarcely a day 
passed but what a new wagon train 
bound for California or the Oregon Ter- 
ritory churned the dust of its rutted 
main street and set town dogs barking. 

The rusty creak of axles and the 
snake and crack of bull whips inflamed 
the imagination of South Benders, and 
many clambered aboard the tailgate of 
some passing wagon to seek out fortune 
in the West. Brothers Henry and Clem 
Studebaker saw fortunes, too, in the 
turning wheels, but closer to home. 
Staying behind, they opened a black- 
smith shop and announced they could 
build wagons. For capital they had $68 
and two sets of blacksmith tools. On the 
very day they opened business, with 
themselves as their only employees, the 
brothers could boast customer’s cash 
in the till—25 cents for putting two 
shoes on a horse. Several weeks later 
they built their first farm wagon—$175. 
Later that year they built two more. 

Automaker’s Anniversary: Last 
month, centenarian Studebaker threw a 
big blowout in South Bend to celebrate 
the first 100 years of the only auto- 
maker started as a wagon and buggy 
builder. Most of the other auto builders 
began, like Ford, tinkering in bicycle 
shops. 

Besides the gala party—which local 
citizens termed “a real South Bender’— 
Stude, in person of prexy Harold Vance, 
proudly produced centennial statistics 
that showed 7,130,890 vehicles built in 
its 100 years—3,000,000 of them of the 
horsedrawn variety. Sales over the cen- 
tury totted up to $6,179 million, leaving 
$296 million net, of which $149 million 
was distributed to stockholders in divi- 
dends. Only gap in Studebaker’s con- 
tinuous earnings and dividend record 
came in the depressed 1930s when divi- 
dends were suspended while the com- 
pany went through receivership. 

World War II, like the Civil War, 
gave Studebaker’s fortunes a big boost. 
In the hunger of the Union Army for 
military vehicles, Dobbin-driven, broth- 
ers Peter and Clem Studebaker found 
plenty to keep them busy. With Clem 
building the wagons, ammunition carts 
and ambulances, Peter Studebaker pro- 
moted a booming civilian business. In 
1863, they signed a contract: 

“I, Peter Studebaker, agree to sell all 
the wagons my brother Clem can 
make.” 

Postscripted brother Clem _laconi- 


8 


cally: “I agree to make all he can sell.” 

After the Civil War was over, Peter 
Studebaker was hard pressed to make 
good on his part of the bargain, picked 
St. Joseph, Missouri as the key to the 
expanding West and opened up a sales 
office there—in those days called a “te- 
pository.” In its Golden Anniversary 
year, Stude built its first horseless wag- 
on, an electric, built a second one to 
order for Thomas A. Edison. Two years 
later it produced its first gas buggy. Its 
nameplate was a favorite in the ’20s, 
but a blowout ditched ’30’s progress. 

Stumbling Studebaker went into War 
II in shaky state, emerged with a new 
lease on its South Bend, Los Angeles, 
Hamilton, Ontario, and New Brunswick 
(N.J.) plants. During the five years it 
built more than $1.2 billion of such 
military goods as “Weasels,” trucks and 
power plants for the B-17 Flying For- 
tress. Before the war was over, Harold 
Vance besieged Washington in the per- 
son of Charlie Wilson, got permission 
to go ahead with a retooled “dream 
car,” the Raymond Loewy whippet that 
still hugs the highway into housewives’ 
hearts. From top prewar sales of $84 
million, Stude sales, which never ex- 
ceeded $177 million in its heyday of 
the ’20s, hit $503.3 million last year. 
Paul Hoffman, who, after hoofing the 
world for ECA has now settled down 
with the Ford Foundation, and prexy 
Harold Vance, who sits in an office only 
a few blocks from the original Stude- 
baker site in South Bend, like to recall 
a story that sums up their outlook on 
the future. Peter Studebaker on his 
travels once met a farmer who scorned 
a horse much praised for its past per- 
formance: “I don’t want a has-been, @ 
‘wuzzer.’ What I want is an ‘izzer’.” 
Repeating the tale, Peter made Stude- 
baker famous for the ‘Izzer’ buggy. 
Though still nostalgic, stubborn Harold 
Vance who started with Stude at 15c ap 
hour in 1910, is determined that after 
all these years Studebaker’s wagon 
won't again become a ‘wuzzer.’ 


Auto Angle: Meanwhile, the newest 
of the “independents,” Kaiser-Frazer, 
was making news of a sort: the rumor 
variety. Founder-chairman Henry Kais- 
er and son Edgar, president, popped up 
in Los Angeles to huddle with Consoli- 
dated Vultee’s Floyd Odlum. Rumors 
that knocking K-F would merge with 
Convair have been blowing through 
Wall Street for quite a while now, and 
the meeting naturally fanned the breeze 
of speculation into a big blow. 
Henry Kaiser, who generally is oped 
and candid with newsmen, would say 
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The Company has mailed to all shareholders as of February 15, 1952, a 
preliminary report containing the financial statements for the year 


ended December 31, 1951, certified by the company’s independent public 


accountants, Price Waterhouse & Co. The financial report and operating 
particulars presented here in condensed form have been prepared by the company 
from the more detailed certified financial statements. Copies of the preliminary 
report to shareholders are available upon request sent to the Secretary at the 
home office of the company at Buchanan, Michigan. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


GEORGE SPATTA, President 
ro Ka 
rae ead 
































ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
kc ee Cee Eade Seed shee O66 CSCS Ce RENO ew enteens $ 7,740,083 
sac eanw aera bee ee asm ded 6s se hoon nedeee ewes 14,336,969 
Inventories—at lower of cost or market... ... 2... 2. cece cece cece ccecceees 26,707,299 
ne coca ce ceniessdeesecdettednseees 416,609 $49,200,960 
ss ons Sc cc cceededeeseoctesebeevanesescaacvees 405,452 
PN MR Rg AD yy = RR $26,133,427 
Ns ons co ccccnccicaesesedseccescescesce 11,074,950 15,058,477 
$64,664,889 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES, including $8,000,000 of notes payable to banks under revolving 
ee a aa nee tee ees ech eoeiny 6s eewecince er cennes $21,605,508 
3%% NOTE PAYABLE (due in annual installments of $750,000 from 1953 to 1965, 
inclusive, and balance on A\ ee i ia knee bb edie che Greknene eentae Wud 12,000,000 
CAPITAL STOCK AND RETAINED EARNINGS— 
Preferred 5% Cumulative—par value eee pe share (19,027 shares)......... $ 1,902,700 
Common—par value $20 per share (678,525 shares)... ...........0-00eeeee 13,570,500 
a IE OO IO Cs oo 6c creccvcccsecccccccesetoseee 1,029,422 
Earnings retained and used in the business... .. 1... 0... ccc eee e cece ee eees 14,851,459 
$31,354,081 
Less—Treasury stock (17,244 shares of Common at cost and 1,101 shares of 
(ON os hon ses siveduerscdeusdrecndebeeseeebenee 294,700 31,059,381 
$64,664,889 
SALES, INCOME and other particulars 
for the calendar years 1951 and 1950 sia ‘ia 
ae he rua nee coders sackwectuatentetes $130,147,944 $68,602,524 
Income before federal taxes... ... 2.2... 0-0 ees eee cece ee eeees $ 16,376,726 $ 8,781,552 
Provision for federal income and excess profits taxes........... 11,100,000 4,000, 
OR Te WI FIR eo on oc 5 ccc ccccccccccccccncs $ 5,276,726 $ 4,781,552 
DIVIDENDS PAID— 
In cash stock—$3.00 per share.................- $ 1,885,222 $ 1,590,711 
Preferred Stock—$5.00 per share................. 89,630 89,630 
In common stock—25% stock dividend to common share- 
RN C46 cde dudae CURES ACHE CRE TENS CdS CRCeCHEeCEoS 3,066,527 _— 
ee M6 5.565s cccadesctacecccadecces $ 5,041,379 $ 1,680,341 
EARNINGS—per share of Common stock outstanding (after 
dividends paid to Preferred shareholders)................-- 3B 7.84 $ 7.09* 
*Adjusted for increased number of shares resulting from 1951 stock dividend. pat Ee 
a et 
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last month was: “No comment.” Odlum, 
whose Atlas Corporation is always buy- 
ing up shaky enterprises for propping 
and later profitable resale, was his usual 
cagey self. Said he, uninformingly: “I 
never talk about the future.” One pos- 
sibility suggested on auto row was that 
Convair may subcontract some of its 
bulging backlog of aircraft orders to 
K-F. But aircraft men outside the firm 
said that there was a good possibility 
a merger of some sort had been dis- 
cussed. 


Auto Audit: Dividend payments in 
1951 pretty well sum up the divergent 
fortunes of the Big Three automakers 
versus the “independents.” Overall, 
they declined 28% last year. Most re- 
cent contrast was drawn by the almost 
simultaneous reports of second-ranking 
Chrysler for the year and eighth-place 
Willys for its first fiscal quarter. 

Willys, which has sadly missed the 
passenger car market, last month was 
still trying with its latest entry, the 
Aero Willys. But as canny prexy Can- 
aday chortled last month, Willys does 
well only when trucks and the versatile 
jeep are in demand. They are now. 
Said he: “The company now has one of 
the most diversified product lines in the 
industry.” That statement would have 
been a curse before Korea, indicating 
lack of success in the normally domi- 
nant civilian passenger car competition. 
But last month, Canaday could boast: 
(1) a whopping $260 million backlog 
of unfilled orders; (2) 53 cents a share 
earnings in the last fiscal quarter versus 
34 cents in the same period a year ago; 
(3) a relatively bigger slice of critical 
materials (in common with the other 
small automakers) than the Big Three. 
Riding a sales surge 224% above 1949, 
carbuilder Canaday chomped happily 
on a pleasant: mouthful: “Demand for 
Willys’ utility vehicles—Jeeps, dual-pur- 
pose, all-steel station wagons and light 
trucks—has for many months been re- 
markable.” 

Meanwhile the Big Three were stoi- 
cally applying General Motors’ prexy 
Charles Wilson’s homely philosophy of 
“cooperating with the inevitable” as re- 
duced materials allocations chewed into 
production plans, reduced the normal 


8,000,000 cars their assembly lines 
cough up annually to a mere splutter. 
Take $2.6 billion (assets) Chrysler, for 
example. In its annual annals, released 
in mid-month, Chrysler chairman K. T. 
Keller reported that dividends were 
of some 23.1% to the 92,200 Chrys- 
ler shareholders. Texas-twanged Les 
(“Tex”) Colbert, rounding out his first 
year as conservative Chrysler’s presi- 
dent, had salesman’s syrup in his voice 
as he tooted a Texan-sized increase in 
sales—16.3%. But net earnings were an- 
other story: no traction. During 1951, 
Chrysler’s till rang up 43.7% less moola 
than the $127.9 million in 1950. Result 
was that earnings per share jolted down 
to $8.27 from $14.69 the previous year, 
while percentage take on sales skidded 
even further: 51.5%, from 5.83% to 
2.83%. Unusual was the fact that this 
sideswipe into the ditch wasn’t due to 
Tex's taxes: they were actually less in 
1951 than in 1950. 


Auto Antics: Studebaker’s 100 years 
were no more golden in memory than 
Nash’s half century, being celebrated 
this year. One item of celebration was 
a new model for Nash, which also circu- 
lated pictures comparing its first Ram- 
bler, vintage 1902, with the sleek, pint- 
sized successor bandboxed in show- 
rooms this year. 

While Nash took the plunge last 
month with its new, low-cut runabout, 
Arabia’s King Ibn Saud ordered 20 
Cadillacs with no-peek windows for his 
harem. Though limited to two wives at 
a time by Moslem law, magic marital 
multiplicity has endowed the King with 
several score “exs” who are still his re- 
sponsibility. 

Even lower cut than Nash’s new 
model: the on-again, off-again New 
Jersey gas war, where prices swooped 
to 13.9 cents a gallon in mid-month. 
Motorists wheeling the highways and 
byways of Jersey were responding with 
an anticipatory spring fever, gorging 
their tanks on the bargains while they 
could at the 3,000-odd service stations 
feuding in the state. Other gas wars 
broke out all along the Eastern sea- 
board and in Detroit, Evansville, Ind., 
and Los Angeles, as nervous oil men 
watched stocks of motor fuel rise 885 
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million gallons in the last seven week, 
Lacking storage space, some refiners 
are forced to unload stocks at cut rates, 
Another factor operating: stiff competi. 
tion of multi-pump stations serving un- 
branded gas against name-brand sta. 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the old legend that in 
spring a young man’s fancy turns to a 
snappy convertible and the open road 
was being hopefully invoked by new 
car dealers stuck with stocks of cars 
amidst sleepy demand. Automotive 
News, the industry newspaper, illus. 
trated the point with a cartoon of a 
dealer peering at a customer in bed 
with “New Car Sales” embroidered on 
the covers. Caption: “Did he stir or 
didden he?” But at the annual conven. 
tion of the National Automotive Deal- 
ers Association in New York last month, 
there were more complaints of too few 
new cars than of too few new custom- 
ers. Most of the 12,000 new car dealers 
were piping a happier tune than the 
blues song they sang up to now. Said 
one industry optimist: “Ill have no 
truck with pessimists.” 


Who copped what in the 1951 new- 
car market? As usual, General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler were the win, place 
and show performers among the Big 
Three. GM’s 2,167,713-car production 
line run grabbed a 42.8% hunk of all 
automobiles sold in 1951, Chevrolets 
alone accounting for half that number. 
Ford and Chrysler respectively snagged 
22.2% and 21.8% of the market. 

But it was conservative Chrysler that 
wheeled farthest ahead in the sales 
sweepstakes, scoring a 4.2% larger bite 
of the total car market. No single one 
of its four-nameplate line failed to score 
a gain; the biggest cut going to Ply- 
mouth. GM and Ford, however, both 
lost ground. Ford, which sustained @ 
1.8% drop in buyer favor, was behind 
in all categories. Only a slight improve- 
ment in Cadillac sales broke the sag 
(2.55% overall) in GM’s output. Big- 
gest loser was Chevrolet, 1.37% de- 
clining. 

Among the “independents,” annivers- 
aries notwithstanding, both Studebaker 
and Nash lost ground. Studebaker, rep- 
resenting 4.06% of all cars sold in 1951, 
produced 205,514 cars—.18% fewer than 
in 1950. Nash’s loss was infinitesimal. 
Kaiser-Frazer was the only “indeper- 
dent” to show a big gain. Though it 
lost the entire Frazer market, discon- 
tinued last year, and though the Kaiser 
(52,286 units output) lost sales, the 
fabulous success of the tiny Henry J: 
more than recouped K-F’s position. 
From a mere 14,339 Henry J's sold in 
1950, sales bounded to 51,372 pint 
sizers in 1951—almost exactly the sales 
of the standard Kaiser itself. Thanks t 
Henry’s jay, Kaiser’s jake. 
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“CHEERS FOR CHUBBY” 


HE CARTOON characters shown here—Mr. and 

Mrs. Chubby—are the “stars” of Metropoli- 
tan’s new film, “Cheers for Chubby.” This film 
humorously presents a serious subject—the health 
hazards of overweight. 


Medical authorities report there are some 25 
million Americans who, like the Chubbys, are 
overweight—or who tip the scales to a point at 
least 10 percent higher than is best for their 
physical and mental health. 


Today, doctors are urging all overweight people 
—especially those beyond age 30—to bring their 
weight down to normal and keep it there through- 
out life. This is because excess pounds may place 
a burden on vital organs, particularly the heart. 
Obesity may also shorten life as it is closely asso- 
ciated with heart and circulatory diseases, gall 
bladder trouble, diabetes, arthritis, and other 
disorders. 


Here are some facts that the Chubbys learned 
about reducing—facts that may help everyone to 
get the greatest benefit from a weight-reduction 
program. 


BALANCED DIET 


SELECTED FROM: 


> LEAN MEATS = FRUIT 
FISH MILK EGGS 

CHICKEN BREAD 
VEGETABLES (WHOLE Grain 
BUTTER OR ENRICHED). 











A false start was made by the 
Chubbys in their attempt to reduce 
quickly and easily. Chubby tried 
exercise only—and found that he 
had to run 36 miles to shed one 
pound! Mrs. Chubby tried the lat- 
est reducing fads with even poorer 
results. They found that so-called 
“simple ways to reduce” do not 
work—and that self-treatment with 
reducing pills may actually be 
dangerous. 


The Chubbys consulted their 
doctor—the person best qualified 
to plan safe ways to weight loss. 
He put them on the right track by 
helping them develop a new set of 
permanent eating habits. The doc- 
tor also prescribed a balanced diet 
that would not only remove excess 
pounds, but would also allow the 
Chubbys to eat a variety of appe- 
tizing, nourishing foods. 


Here are the foods that were 
included in the Chubbys’ diet— 
foods that all overweight people 
need to protect health while reduc- 
ing. These foods provide the pro- 
tein, vitamins, and minerals needed 
for building and repairing the 
body. They found this diet easy to 
follow—and they did not miss 
those dishes that teem with “‘hid- 
den calories,’’ such as gravies and 
sauces. 


Here are the Chubbys after diet- 
ing sensibly, and firmly adhering 
to their new eating habits. They 
lost weight safely—from two to 
three pounds weekly—and they 
felt and looked better than they 
had in years. They also increased 
their chances for additional years 
of happier, healthier living, because 
they knew that—the shorter the belt 
line, the longer the life line! 








Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 352F, 
“Overweight and 
Underweight.” 


“Cheers for Chubby” is now being 
shown in theaters. It gives many more 
facts about safe weight reduction. Watch 
for it in your neighborhood. Metropoli- 
tan’s booklet, “Overweight and Under- 
weight,”’ is another helpful source of in- 
formation. Just mail the coupon for your 
free copy of this booklet, 352T. 
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WALL STREET 





Human Approach 

{t’s ROUTINE on Wall Street to vocalize 
on the changing character of the scene. 
But, it’s unusual for senior partners and 
such to consistently manifest that 
change. Jack J. Dreyfus, Jr., does it 
with action, words and surroundings 
that articulate his philosophy. 

Dreyfus & Company's 87-year-old 
partner, and president of it’s mutual 
fund, is possibly one of the few psy- 
chologists the Street can boast of. His 
is the “human approach to successful 
investment.” 

And, right now, according to Drey- 
fus, that approach is via mutual funds. 
Says he: 

“It’s my opinion that investors in 
managed funds, as a group, will do 
considerably better—over a reasonable 
period of time—than individual inves- 
tors as a group.” 

This is a pretty startling statement 
for one in Dreyfus’ position. By far the 
dominant share of his company’s vol- 
ume stems from individual transactions 
and not from the fund. 

Also destined to startle is the Drey- 
fus-authored prospectus of his fund, 
one of the most unusual documents 
slated to emanate from Wall Street this 
year. Wrapped in color, its appeal is 
directed to the unsophisticated investor 
rather than toward the carefully 
schooled legislator or financier. In it 
Dreyfus states that investing is “a sci- 
ence of probabilities rather than of cer- 
tainties.” 


Ides of March: 

The chartists, the technical men, the 
security analysts, even the hunch play- 
ers expect to find little cheer in the 
coming fortnight. Each have their rea- 
sons. Each set of reasons differs. 

Some argue that large gains will dis- 
courage profit-taking. Others contend, 
from a purely practical standpoint, that 
even if it hurts, tax money must come 
from somewhere between now and 
March 15, and consequently expect the 
stock trend to drift lower. 

The technicians point to what they 
call “a double top.” What they mean 
is that the market tried and failed to 
penetrate its previous important 1949- 
‘52 peak both in the industrials and the 
rails. Such market behavior is regarded 
as an ominous signal. Wall Streeters 
remind us that it provided forewarnings 
of breaks that occurred in 1937 and 
again in 1948. 


Focal Points: 


Longer-term financing, coupled with 
higher interest rates announced by 


Secretary Snyder, indicates to Wall 
Streeters that the cleavage between 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board is narrowing. They expect this 
shift in monetary policy will affect them 
to the extent that bond prices will tend 
to go lower, that staple income stocks 
may in turn become depressed since 
these issues compete with bonds and 
preferred stocks, A deflationary impact 
is sighted. . . . 

Wall Streeters are watching airline 
merger discussions. At least 9 of the 
16 major airlines are participating in 
some kind of merger negotiations. Last 
year the Big Four netted about 68% of 
gross operating revenues, about 76% of 
domestic operating income, against 66% 
and 89%, respectively, in 1950. Expec- 
tation is that as some of these consoli- 
dations are effected they will present 
considerable challenge to present lead- 
ers—American, United, Eastern and 
Trans-World. .. . 

Wall Streeters are watching liquidat- 
ing stocks—especially such popular 
issues as North American and American 
Power and Light—for a clue to near- 
term market direction. It’s well known 
that more often than not these stocks 
rise when traders take a cautious tack. 
It is believed that these rather special 
situations offer greater protection on 
the downside than do run-of-the-mill 
issues. 

Trend of Put & Call volume bears 
watching, ’tis said. In the face of 20% 
lower 1951 volume on the Big Board, 
sophisticated stock option business rose 
30% over the previous year and re- 
corded a 150% gain over ’49. Interest- 
ing thing here is that up to last year the 
volume of Put & Call trading followed 
closely the New York Stock Exchange’s 
pattern. Reasons advanced for coun- 
tering the usual trend: with stock prices 
at their highest levels in 21 years in- 
vestors yen to safeguard paper profits 
already made, yet are anxious to par- 
ticipate in any further advances. Also 
figuring in this situation are high mar- 
gin requirements and the new tax laws. 


We Hear That: 


Large investment trusts are lighten- 
ing up on petroleum share holdings. 
With the Street’s chief topic of conver- 
sation oil lo these many months, port- 
folio managers are now heard asking: 
how high will oils go? To some the 
lightening up process is in line with the 
aim to maintain balanced diversifica- 
tion. In other instances it provides a 
good opportunity for making a fine 
profits showing. Whatever the reason 
for the current oil share liquidation by 
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funds, it is noted that few individuals 
are following suit... . 

There is endless speculation on the 
offering price of Schering Corp. (see 
page 22). On March 6 the Alien Prop. 
erty Custodian is scheduled to open 
sealed bids for the 440,000 shares of 
common of this drug manufacturer 
seized by the U. S. in 1942 from its 
former German owners. Salient ques. 
tion in the whole deal is why did APC 
hold on for so long? This is provoking 
Senatorial inquisition. Also raised jis 
the question of General Aniline & 
Film’s position, and mention even is 
made of Hugo Stinnes’ Corporation of 
which 58% of the stock now rests with 
APC. While Aniline’s figures have 
been published—$95.1 million in sales 
last year, $40 million in profits—Stin- 
nes’ net worth, including properties 
held by the German High Commis- 
sioner and by Belgian and Dutch gov- 
ernments, is harder to evaluate. .. . 

Ira Haupt’s Charles Bacon has re- 
quested the Stock Exchange to allow 
member firms to employ part-time sales- 
men (non-member firms employ such 
help). Reason for this request is that 
many on the Street feel they are not 
reaching the smaller investor who may 
be confined to his office from 9 to 5 
without opportunity to consider or par- 
ticipate in securities transactions. 
Strongly behind this move are those 
member firms especially interested in 
promoting mutual funds. .. . 

Wall Streeters are asking whether 
the U. S. is suffering a permanent case 
of inflation. In this regard they point 
te the upside-down correlation of bus- 
iness trends and stock prices. As busi- 
iness indices rose in the 1946.’49 
period, stock prices receded. On de- 
clining business indices, will the mar- 
ket go ahead, is the question asked by 
some. Yet these same men are careful 
when the business man comes a-visit- 
ing. To corporate executives who wax 
consistently bearish, pointing to tax- 
diluted earnings, to the easing in chem- 
icals, to no end to textiles’ sluggishness, 
they reply: there'll be more government 
spending later this year to give you that 
shot in the arm you need. Cheer 
ee 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical is about 
to make its debut in petro-chemicals. 
. . . Shawinigan Water & Power is go- 
ing into chemicals more heavily. Al- 
ready some 50% of this company’s earn- 
ings come from chemicals. . . . Also, up 
in Canada, Sherritt Gordon will open 
nickle and cobalt mines. . . . 

In fact, mention of Canadian issues 
never ends. Continuing in the favored 
group are Power Corporation, a utility 
holding company that is highly lever- 
aged, Union Gas of Canada, Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting, and, of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 89) 
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This is just another way of saying that public utility rates have no special immunity from 
the economic laws governing wages and prices in general industry. 


Until recently, Columbia’s earnings have continued reasonably satisfactory because of 
the constant increase in the volume of sales. But now, despite increased operating effi- 
ciencies, rising costs of doing business and increased taxes have caught up to us. 


The cost of everything we buy—just 
like the cost of your everyday living— COST OF LIVING 
is far higher now than in 1941. vs. COST OF 
RESIDENTIAL GAS 


Yet, the cost of-gas to our domestic cus- 
tomer has not changed much in all 
those 10 years. 


Look at the chart! 


Our customers certainly must appreci- 
ate that higher gas rates are inevitable. 


If we are to continue high quality service 
to our customers; if we are to satisfy the 
demands for more and more gas, we must 
earn more money. Not enough to put our 
bills to our customers up to the inflated = 
level of other “cost of living” expenses. es t~- a dT) hed ld 
But enough so we can meet our obligations 

as a public service company and protect 
the investments of our stockholders. 





This is the gist of the story we are telling in full detail to the Public Service Commissions 
which regulate our rates. 


We hope that our customers, many of whom.are also our stockholders—or, if not ours, 
stockholders in other public service companies who face the identical problem, realize that 
higher utility rates are inevitable. 











1951 





1950 1949 
















Per Per Per 
Total Share* Total Share* Total Share* 


Earnings before taxes . .| $39,560,932 | $2.65 | $37,107,503 $2.51 | $24,389,467 | $1.74 
Taxes . . «© « «© © «© of 22,234,843 | 1.49] 19,579,619** | 1,32 | 12,169,731 | 0.87 


Earnings available to 
common stockholders . .| $17,326,089 | $1.16 | $17,527,884 $1.19 | $12,219,736 | $0.87 



































































® Based on average number of shares outstanding. 
*® Includes “special charges” of $3,178,000. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 















CORRUPTION AND THE ELECTION 


As more and more evidence of corruption and rottenness 
in many branches of the government crowd the news, a 
number of people have expressed the opinion that this issue 
alone is almost enough to defeat the Administration in No- 
vember, Certainly Harry’s half-baked attempts to cope with 
startling revelations on a high level have not created confi- 
dence in his determination to clean house. Nothing in Mr. 
Newbold Morris’ background or experience suggests that he 
has the know-how or the drive to carry through a compre- 
hensive, revealing probe to reach many in high places as 
well as thousands of lesser “public servants.” The breakdown 
of elemental honesty appears to have permeated over the 
last twenty years so far and so wide that only a thorough- 
going housecleaning could do the job now called for. 

Yet it is not wise to conclude that the issue of cor- 
ruption is one that will unseat socialism and the Fair Deal 
in Washington, regardless of who the GOP candidate may 
be. The Teapot Dome scandals did not unseat the GOP 
in the following elections. True, the probe and cleanup were 
dramatic and effective. But times were good when the next 
election rolled around. Times are prosperous now for 
Americans, and as Jim Farley suggests, voters hesitate to 
throw out a party in a period of prosperity. And there are 
far more Democrats registered in America than Republi- 
cans. The balance of power belongs to the 18 million in- 
dependent voters, who claim allegiance to no party, but 
have been giving most of their votes to Democrats. 
They will not be attracted by just “any” Republican, 
solely on the issue of corruption. Should the Democratic 
nominee, for instance, be Kefauver, few would question 
his ability to handle that issue. 

So in contemplating the fall election we must not get 
that 1948 feeling of “victory is in the bag,” just because 
Truman and the Fair Dealers are at present in trouble over 
corruption. 


MORE PROOF IF NEEDED 


Forses has always emphasized in its discussion of in- 
vesting in common stocks the tremendous importance of 
careful selectivity, the impossibility of always being “right,” 
and the constant need to study frequently one’s holdings 
in the light of the many changes that almost every month 
brings in events and conditions affecting various companies 
and industries. 

Arthur Wiesenberger has just issued a most interesting 
study of the performance of stocks during the last year 
which illustrates again how costly it can be not to investi- 
gate carefully before investing. During 1951, the Dow-Jones 
Average showed a 14 per cent rise. Inflation continued. 
There was a great demand for defense stocks in view of 
our multi-billion-dollar armament program and the Korean 
war. Under those conditions, most stocks would seem ob- 
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viously to be good “buys”—but 356 stocks in 1951 ended 
up lower than they started! Over a third of the 1,054 listed 
on the Exchange ended that “bull market” year showing a 
loss. 

Such seemingly obvious inflation hedges as International 
Mining, Republic Steel, and Lehigh Valley Coal were down, 

In the defense field, Glenn L. Martin, Curtiss-Wright, 
and American Ship Building showed drops. 

“Growth stocks,” including Caterpillar Tractor, Industrial 
Rayon, and General Precision Instrument, dipped. Even 
famed blue-chips such as Coca-Cola, Woolworth, and Lig- 
gett & Myers were off. 

In every instance, there is an explanation as to why these 
were the “exception.” But in the matter of investing, excep- 
tions don’t prove the rule. They ofttimes are the rule. No 
matter what conditions may be generally, no matter what 
sound general reasons may favor a particular industry, spe- 
cial conditions always exist that require the investor to 
scrutinize each investment. 

Study and selection are always in order. 


TARIFFS AND TRADE 


Almost every country in the world with whom we trade 
is annually faced with this grim economic fact: they get 
more material things from us than we buy from them. 
They are faced with a chronic shortage of dollars. Our 
vast foreign aid program, including huge expenditures at 
military installations abroad, has helped to keep the 
balance. 

But in every discussion of foreign trade there is a 
tendency to cloud the fundamental issue: selling our goods 
to other countries helps to keep American industry going, 
helps to keep employment high. Exporting things vitally 
needed by other nations is important to their full recovery, 
particularly heavy machinery needed to restore their own 
industries. 

The only way, however, we can actually benefit from 
this trade is, in turn, by importing from these countries 
the things they have for sale. 

Dollars are the medium of exchange, but where else do 
they get dollars unless it is by selling to us those things 
for which there is a market in America? Nowhere—unless 
we give them the dollars, which in effect means we are 
giving away the items they are ostensibly buying. Much 
such giving seemed wise in order to restore the economies 
of free nations, but as Europe moves along the road to 
economic strength we must not let the subtle restoration 
of indiscriminately high tariffs prevent our getting back real 
goods in return for what we export. 

A wise move is the current effort to get a half-billion 
dollars of armament components from European manufac- 
turers. For our aid, we will get something needed in return. 
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A disturbing trend is the increasing use of “escape clauses” - 


in our trade agreements whereby any time anything these 
countries export to us reaches sufficient volume to compete 
with a similar domestic item, be it efficiently or inefficiently 
produced, we impose a high duty. Italy has felt the full 
impact of this trend—in 1951 she ended up with a trade 
deficit to this country of $350,000,000. She has made every 
effort to reduce it by sending us almonds, olive oil and 
such. But new tariff barriers have been imposed, and as a 
result she has had to get the dollars to “balance” her trade 
through loans and grants. 

In short, we are tending again to the foolish course of 
shipping our goods to other countries, and then giving them 
the dollars to pay instead of letting them earn them by 
exporting. It puts us in the position of subsidizing certain 
uneconomic domestic industries that have no relation to our 
defense needs; it nakes the healthy rebirth of world trade, 
necessary to the maintenance of strong free nations, more 
and more difficult; and costs us all billions in tax dollars 
for which by our own insistence we get nothing in return. 

Watch carefully that we don’t again erect the great 
tariff barriers which played a major part in bringing on the 
last depression. Free-flowing trade is the lifeblood of free 
nations. 


NEEDED: CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
“, . « let’s not try to kid ourselves about ‘absorbing’ a 
wage increase. The plain truth of the matter is this: 
“If the Government lifts the lid on wages now, it will 
ultimately have to lift the lid on prices, too—not merely out 


of consideration for the companies or their owners, not: 


merely out of any urge to be helpful in expanding produc- 
tion and not even in the public interest primarily. 

“The Government will be obliged to lift the lid on prices 
if for no other reason than to protect its tax revenues and 
to maintain its own income. It will have no other course. 
But meanwhile our whole economy may be seriously 
harmed. 

“Gentlemen, all of us know in our hearts that if we are 
going to remain strong and great and free—then somehow, 
sometime we have got to stop this economic jag. There is 
only one way to stop this wage-price spiral and that is to 
stop it. There is only one time to stop it and that is today!” 

These vigorous words by Ben Fairless, president of U. S. 
Steel Corporation, recently got wide publicity; they set forth 
forcibly, unequivocally exactly what the full impact on our 
economy would be if the Wage Stabilization program were 
smashed to the full extent sought by the CIO. Fairless’ 
testimony had effect on those before whom he appeared; 
it helped immensely to inform the public generally on the 
issues at stake; it helped specifically and effectively to 
ward off a radical shot-in-the-arm for inflation. 

Fairless also emphasized that we must recognize another 
fact—as a fact—and without regard to its political implica- 
tions and overtones, that “no amount of self-sacrifice on the 
part of the union, the companies, or the American people 
can prevent the disastrous effects of inflation as long as the 
Government continues to pump more and more money into 
our economy by the process of deficit spending.” For as 
long as the Government is unable or unwilling to live within 
its income, inflation will continue at its monetary source, 
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MOUNTAINS MOVED 


“As one gets older, and after having had so many thrills, 
both happy and unhappy, it is pretty hard to pick out one 
particular incident that stands out. However, I think the 
following is one of the most pleasant recollections of my 
business career,” registers Louis Shattuck Cates, inde- 
fatigable, farseeing Chairman of Phelps Dodge Corporation, 

“I started with the 
Boston Consolidated 
Mining Company, at 
Bingham, Utah, in 1904. 
This property adjoined the Utah Copper Company and 
held a substantial portion of the porphyry deposit. D. C. 
Jackling developed the Utah Copper Company and Sam 
Newhouse and Lafayette Hanchett were the heads of the 
Boston Consolidated. I, as Mine Superintendent, opened 
up this porphyry deposit. 

’ “In 1909, I became Manager of the Boston Consoli- 
dated; following a consolidation of the two properties, I 
was made Engineer of Mines for the Jackling group, 
which consisted of the Utah, Ray, Chino and Nevada 
properties. ~ 

“I left the Ray mine and returned to Utah Copper 
in 1920. We began increasing the capacities of the Utah 
plants, and one day during the early ’20s I had the great 
thrill of putting 100,000 tons of ore through the mills! 
The cost of the copper was slightly under 5 cents on a 
heading of around 1.2% copper. 

“That was the great contribution that D. C. Jackling 
made to the copper industry. I would say that 75% of 
the copper produced in the world today is of low grade 
which might not have been beneficiated had it not been 
for the adopting of Jackling’s mass production theory. 

“P.S. They also moved 100,000 tons of overburden, 
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_ making the total ore and overburden movement 200,000 


tons a day!” —B. C. F. 





and there isn’t much that any of us can do to prevent it. 

The same sentiments expressed to colleagues or at the 
dinner table to friends would have served no purpose but 
to relieve the personal feelings of the speaker. Yet how 
very few major executives of great corporations are willing 
to speak out when new legislation or governmental action 
further threatens a sound, free economy. With rare excep- 
tion, for instance, have heads of great insurance companies 
publicly fought inflationary steps that in a sense during 
the last decade have robbed their policyholders of almost 
half the real value of their insurance. 

A specious philosophy seems to choke the voice of an 
industry captain on political matters. To be silent on such 
issues is considered soundest. Otherwise “some stockholders 
might get angry,” “the government might pick on the com- 
pany more directly,” etc. When government policies threaten 
the free enterprise system, there is no safety in silence. 
People look to those with great responsibilities in the busi- 
ness community for guidance, for leadership. If executives 
duck, why be angered when the rest of us dodge? Mr. Fair- 
less has set a pattern. 

What we need are more such industrial “captains cour- 
ageous.” 





ratios. Investment enthusiasm is tem- 
pered by the company’s strong reliance 
upon fluctuating: railway equipment or. 
ders. Yet to be evaluated is its entry 
into sonar, radar and guided missiles 
through the purchase of Melpar, Inc. 

Like a runaway freight car, General 
American Transportation has almost 
jumped the track in its onrush. Third in 
composite rank, it’s second in growth, 
second in earnings stability. Good divi- 
dends since 1935, continuous profits 
since 1916, combine to make its stock 
(recent price 53) the highest-priced 
issue in the group. Large car-leasing 
operations—food and petroleum trans- 
portation are chief sources of revenue 
—make it less volatile than most of the 
rail equipments. Sugar coating is af- 
forded by its $6.00 EPT exemption. 

Second and fourth in composite rank 
are American Brake Shoe and American 
Steel Foundries, both with very low 
price-earnings ratios. The former has 
the edge in growth, in which it even 
outperforms General American, and ip 
earnings stability; but it bows to 
American Steel when it comes to return 
on investment, financial strength and 
pretax profit margin. Moderating fac- 
tor in both companies’ operations is 
the large part replacement sales play, 
though neither shows up very well in 
earnings stability. 

Anomaly is Pullman, Inc., which 
rates Berth No. 2 in investment popv- 
larity, though the record places it 
sixth in composite rank. A laggard ip 
all other categories, its dividend liberal- 
ity keeps it a perennial portfolio favorite. 
Added fillip is lent by recent acquisi- 


UPS AND DOWNS: 


American Locomotive engine being lowered onto trucks before painting 


RAIL EQUIPMENT LINE-UP 


POWERED by a tandem team of railroad 
orders and defense contracts, the high- 
ly cyclical rail equipment industry is 
now chugging along the upgrade finan- 
cially. But only- one company really 
commands high prices from wary in- 


Top man on Forsgs’ statistical totem 
pole is conservative Westinghouse Air 
Brake. Boasting the best pretax profit 
margin in the business, and second 
most liberal dividend distributor, it 
places fourth in the popularity sweep- 


tions pointing to growth through di- 
versification. Among Pullman’s sub- 
sidiaries, M. W. Kellogg is a leading 
engineering unit in the booming petro- 
leum and chemical worlds, Trailmobile 
is second largest highway truck trailer 


vestors accustomed to view the indus- 
try’s feast-or-famine record with jaun- 
diced eye. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton gets the nod I: RAIL EQUIPMENT PERFORMANCES, 1941-50 
in investor popularity with a way- 
above-average price-earnings ratio (see 
Table II). Seventh in composite rank- 
ing, and near the bottom in financial 
strength, pretax profit margin and divi- 
dend liberality (see Table I), B-L-H 
nevertheless seems to have caught the 
speculative eye with its new diversifica- 
tion potential. Baldwin’s recent merger 
with Lima-Hamilton and absorption of ae ; 98 
Austin-Western added new lines: earth- Baldwin-Lima- 
moving, can-making and cane-milling . m5 
machinery, mechanical presses, ma- 
chine tools, gas engines, construction 
equipment. These acquisitions helped 
perk up interest in bumbling Baldwin, 
which was running a poor third in the 
diesel locomotive race with 10% of the 
business—GM’s Electro-Motive Division 
has 63%, American Locomotive 24%. 


stakes. as measured by price-earnings builder. Purchase of Isaacson Iron 





10- Year 

% Average 
increase ——. 
in Assets 
1941-1950 


10-Year 10- Year 
Average 10- Year 10-Year pverege 
% Net Pretax Average 5 i 

Income on Profitas% — Profit aid 4g 


to Composits 
Liabilities Book Value of Gross 


Company Deviation Dividends Ranking* 
American 
Brake Shoe 73 3.4 9.0 9.3 2.6 58 
American Car 
& Foundry 
American 
Locomotive 31 
American 


—24 2.2 4.92 7.96 4.5 47 


17.3 8.7 1.6 34 
14.5 3.3 64 
7.98 2.4 41 


General American 
Transportation .. : 6.4 
Pullman, Inc. 4,94 

Westinghouse 
Air Brake 3.2 


* Rank order of arithmetic averages of six criteria for each company. 


11.6 1.7 62 
7.94 2.9 88 


14.0 25.3 2.8 71 
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Works, tractor equipment business, es- 
tablishes it as an earth-moving equip- 
ment maker. ; 

Another off-the-line performer is 
American Locomotive, fifth in pretax 
profit margin but first in investment re- 
turn. Its up-and-down earnings record 
keeps it on the netherside of investor 
favor. An old-line steam locomotive 
maker, like Baldwin it got cinders in its 
eyes in the shift over to diesels, lost 
ground to uprushing General Motors. 
Significant: though order backlogs run 
to $500 million and company is among 
top ten war contract holders, the stock's 
response has been slight. One big rea- 
son: American Loco was struggling 
with narrow-margined work even be- 
fore the addition of low-profit war or- 
ders. This, apparently, has influenced 
market traders to keep the stock at a 
conservative price-earnings ratio. 


THE CAR MARKET 


ExPLODED last month by Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator Manly Fleisch- 
mann was one of those quiet little 
bombshells that blast an industry’s en- 
tire prospects to smithereens. The 
bombshell’s target: the rail equipment 
makers. The mortal charge: Fleisch- 
mann’s announcement that DPA would 
allot only enough steel in 1952’s second 
quarter to build 5,000 freight cars a 
month. 

Demand for rail equipment was 
never more ravenous. And until last 
month, nobody was more anxious to 
clear the track for all the rolling stock 
the carbuilders could put on wheels 
than the government planners. Before 
they switched their signals, Washing- 
ton masterminds calculated 10,000 new 
cars a month as the minimum need to 
keep war goods moving in 1952, and 
there was no limit to what they wanted 
if they could get it. Now they have 





INS AND OUTS: A C & F gondola car being stencilled for the Pennsy Road 


been to the roundhouse in their think- 
ing, and admit privately that they made 
a major miscalculation, “over-planned” 
the equipment industry. Result: just 
when, by all precedents, the carbuilders 
should be riding high and fast on their 
traditional economic roller-coaster the 
big red light has appeared in Washing- 
ton to flag them down to a crawl. 
Wall Streeters, extremely bullish 
about the equippers’ prospects until 
now, last month began feverishly sharp- 
ening pencils to figure the equippers’ 
outlook anew from scratch. One un- 
known is how much pressure the ship- 
pers and roads can bring to bear to 
iron out the crimp in steel allocations. 
Anguished Bill Faricy, engineer of the 
American Association of Railroads, has 
set up a loud cry that the effect of the 
cutback will be “disastrous.” Screams 
Faricy: 5,000 freight cars a month will 
barely cover normal retirements of aged 
equipment. But his plaint falls on deaf 
ears among the planners. Character- 
izing this as “the bunk,” Defense Mo- 
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Il; RAIL EQUIPMENT RANKINGS, BASED ON 1941-50 


Financial Invest. 


Price-per 
Dollar of 
Company a. Growth Strength ment 
Baldwin-Lima- 

Hamilton ....... 15.27 5 8 
Pullman, Inc. ..... 9.97 1 
General American 

Transportation .. 9.46 2 5 
Westinghouse 

Air Brake ...... 9.45 3 4 
American 

Locomotive ..... 8.29 4 6 
American 

Brake Shoe ..... 7.87 1 3 
American Steel 

Foundries ...... 6.40 6 2 
American Car 

& Foundry ..... 4.08 7 7 

* Rank order of arithmetic averages of six criteria for each company. 


Return on Pretax Liberality 


Profit Earnings of Divi- Composite 
Margin Stability dends Ranking’ 


5 6 8 7 7 
7 8 6 1 6 


6 8 2 4 8 
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bilizer Wilson replies that if roads and 
shippers would “quit holding cars as 
storage vessels,” he’d have more sym- 
pathy with the argument. 

At a 5,000-car-a-month rate of pro- 
duction, few boxcar builders can make 
money. This has become in recent 
years about the break-even point of 
most carbuilding shops and many 
equippers may have a hard time keep- 
ing their labor forces intact. Trou- 
bling, too, is the effect of stringent NPA 
inventory limitations on the components 
carbuilders; with their long lead time. 
they must stockpile to keep the produc- 
tion lines in operation. 

The motive power outlook is almost 
as bad. Just how bad Faricy indicated 
recently in his estimate that allocations 
for diesels have already been cut 28%. 
D. A. Dollens, VP in charge of General 
Motors’ Electro-Motive Division, glooms 
that though orders on hand are un- 
precedented, his company will suffer “a 
sharp reduction in diesel deliveries dur- 
ing 1952.” Last year the allocators al- 
lowed steel for a 300-unit. monthly pro- 
duction rate; this year, according to 
Bill Faricy, probably fewer than 200 
locomotives a month will be turned out 
in the second quarter. 

Even more ominous is the doubt in 
builders’ minds that their present lush 
order backlog will be worth much when 
steel becomes available again. Many 
of the Western and Southern roads with 
cash to spend on diesels have fairly 
well completed their programs. The 
slower-to-dieselize Eastern Roads may 
not have the money. Pennsy’s presi- 
dent, Walter Franklin, for example, re- 
cently warned that “the equipment 
trust market is very thin.” For con- 
firmation, some bankers point to the 
ominous fact that yields on equipment 
trust obligations have risen 58% since 
1946—vs. 25.9% on Government bonds 
and only 19.8% on prime corporate de- 
bentures. Reason, they say, is investor 
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concern with the deterioration of the 
credit of the issuing railroads. 


Few carbuilders count too heavily on * 


lush defense backlogs to make up the 
deficit in equipment output for the 
roads. Shrewd John Rovensky, chair- 
man of American Car & Foundry, 
warns that two factors operate to 
make war work anything but plush. 
One: it is low-margin work. Two: most 
of the impressive backlog of defense 
orders—A.C.&F. alone has $240 million 
—are not for regular production, so far 
involve unprofitable tooling’ up and 
preparation. The Army has;:yét to set- 
, tle on a tank design that will be accept- 
able to it, and until it does, car build- 
ers are not going to be able to offset 
low margins by steady production line 
activity. Meanwhile, as defense plan- 
ners dawdle, the equippers throttle 
down to half-speed. 


DRESSER’S 
DRILLMASTER 


Cuitp of the oil and gas age, $78 mil- 
lion Dresser Industries has been well- 
nurtured by its foster parents, who last 
year provided 75% of its $106 million 
sales volume. A congeries of 11 oper- 
ating units, it’s linked by a common 
interest: equipping oil and gas compa- 
nies with long-lived, complex items like 
engines and drilling rigs, down to the 
expendables, drilling bits and drilling 
mud. 

Drillmaster of this versatile troupe 
since 1929 is lithe, balding Yaleman H. 
(for Henry) Neil Mallon, who manages 
to turn a profit year in and year out. 
1951’s money-making performance was 
a near-record one, with a net of $5.1 
million, $3.77 per share. Mallon’s man- 
agement magic is explained in two 


DRESSER’S MALLON: 
glad to look ahead 
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DRESSER INDUSTRIES MARKET HIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of National 
Supply and Byron Jackson Co. Solid 
line shows yearly market midpoints of 
Dresser Industries. 


words: specialization, integration. Each 
unit of Dresser Industries is a specialist 
in its field, yet as a group the parent 
company is a well-integrated whole, 
serving the oil and gas industries all 
along the line from well to consumer. 

Each operations chief is responsible 
for his own basic procedure. Mallon 
and his staff establish broad operating 
policy, provide special counsel on in- 
dustrial relations, purchasing, account- 
ing, marketing, engineering. Mailon be- 
lieves his insistence upon individual re- 
sponsibility “preserves the flexibility in- 
herent in small business, while at the 
same time retaining all the advantages 
of large-scale operation.” 

It’s been a jolly good show for Dres- 
ser, whose growth stems from the mam- 
moth $14 billion capital outlay of the 
oil and gas industries. In 10 years sales 
shot up from $28 million to $106 mil- 
lion, assets of $23 million piled up to 
$71 million, profits rose from $1.6 mil- 
lion to $5.1 million, and book value 
climbed from $12.75 per share to 
$34.98. Dresser’s own modest postwar 
capital expansion of $19.6 million was 
designed to keep pace with the growing 
needs of its customers, to enter new 
fields, and to reduce manufacturing 
costs. 

With both its major customers still 
expanding like mad, Dressermen don’t 
expect operations to vary significantly 
from last year’s pattern. Says circum- 
spect Mallon: “All things considered, 
1952 should be another year of good 
business.” 


PROTECTIVE 
COLORATION 


Wate auto makers and other hard- 
gooders uttered a pox on cutbacks last 
month, soft goods and service sellers 
split on what was ahead for business 
this year. 

Among the latter, paintmakers are su- 
premely optimistic. Speaking for $95.9 
million Glidden Company, VP A. D. 
Duncan claims current sales are up 40%, 
that winter volume—against all tradi- 
tion—is holding up on each of Glidden’s 
180 colors. 
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Tarred with the same optimistic 
brush, president Robert O. Clark of 
Colorizer Associates, a front for 18 
smaller paintmakers, added another 
happy factor. Made colorwise by 52 
women’s magazines, fabrics, furniture 
and pottery makers, and with their 
“home-consciousness revitalized by their 
new devotion to TV,” homemakers wil] 
slop on new decors to the tune of $750 
million at retail, says he. 

Besides the desire to clean up and 
fix up, clucks Clark, metal shortages 
will decrease hard goods output. House- 
holders will have more money to pam- 
per the yen to paint as disposable in- 
comes find less to buy. 

But to streak the velvety vista, the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
tells what happened to the textile in- 
dustry’s gamble to get a bigger chunk 
of Mr. America’s paycheck. Analyzes 
the board: “the belief that an early de- 
cline in the supply of hard goods would 
result in greater soft goods buying has 
played the apparel industry false. Se- 
vere shortages in hard goods have not 
yet appeared and there has been no 
transference of demand to soft goods.” 

What happened? “Data indicate that 
along with the increase in disposable 
income, there comes a slight decline 
in the percentage of income devoted to 
apparel expenditures.” Since 1947, the 
percentage has skittered from 11.3% to 
9.2% for 1950. 

Another point to chip the painters’ 
prediction: although monthly expendi- 
tures for non-durable goods and ser- 
vices upped from $14 billion to $14.7 
billion by September in 1951, personal 
savings zoomed from $1.4 billion to 
$1.8 billion a month in the same period. 

To get their share, colorizers will 
have to talk fast to persuade better- 
paid Americans that their 1,322 tints 
are more attractive on the wall than 
their favorite protective coloring—long 
green—in the pocket. 


"HOLDER HOOKUP 


WHEN THE gavel raps down on the an- 
nual shareholder meeting and Mr. 
Average Equity Owner turns away with 
the company’s neat annual _ report 
clutched in his mitt, many a company 
president wipes his brow and breathes 
a sigh of relief that that is that until next 
year. An exception is Western Union's 
lean, indefatigable President Walter 
Peter Marshall who feels at that point 
he has “just gotten started” cultivating 
stockholder goodwill. Before annual 
meeting time rolls round again next 
year, communications-conscious Walter 
Marshall’s agents will have dropped in 
on another sampling of Western Union's 
20,944 shareholders across the country, 
sounded out their plaints and praise, 
answered questions about the company 
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on a personal face-to-face, ask-me-a- 
question basis. 

Western Union’s shareowner inter- 
view program got started in 1939 on a 
hunch by then-president Roy B. 
White that the vast majority of company 
stockholders, who couldn’t get to the 
annual meeting, would like something 
more than the canned “Having a won- 
derful time, wish you were here” mes- 
sage of the annual report. Since then, 
Western Union has applied the person- 
alized interview approach every year— 
the longest continuous program of its 
kind in American industry. 

Last month, chipper, congenial Presi- 
dent Marshall was mighty pleased with 
the friendly feeling he had found 
among flattered stockholders. Said one 
amazed interviewee: “I’m very pleased 
to see you. I own considerable stock in 
other companies, but Western Union is 
the only one to call on me to find out 
how I feel about the company.” One 
shareholder who was also a restaurant 
owner was so enthusiastic he wouldn’t 
let Western Union’s goodwill ambassa- 
dor go until he had treated him to a 
large steak. (“Mighty toothsome,” the 
field man reported to Bossman Mar- 
shall.) Another W.U. agent called on a 
farmer who said he’d very much like 
to talk about the company’s operations, 
but had to get the hay in before it 
rained. “I was raised on a farm,” recalls 
the Western Union man, “so I pitched 
right in and helped. Must have done all 
right, too, because the guy tried to hire 
me at the end of the day.” 

What sort of questions do West- 
ern Union shareholders ask? Grinning 
broadly, Marshall answers that, “human 
nature being what it is,” more than two- 
thirds of Western Union’s capitalist part- 
ners want to discuss dividends and 
earnings, stock and bond prices. Did 
they seem satisfied with Western Un- 
ion’s annual report? “Sure,” said the 
still grinning Marshall, who last year 
had $7.3 million profits to write about 
in place of $4.4 and $4.8 million losses 
in 1949 and 1948. Of 1,046 stockhold- 
ers called on, all but nine, who were 
“not particularly interested,” said West- 
er Union’s annual ammo was “com- 
plete and interesting.” The real test, 
however, would come when Marshall 
got out his 1951 report showing a drop- 
off of net income—from $5.31 to $3.78 
per share in the first ten months. 


AT WAR WITH BENDIX 


Wuat happens when a company 
switches from civilian to defense work 
was outlined a couple of weeks ago by 
Bendix Aviation. Its 1951 sales of $340 
million were up 55% over the previous 
year, while net dropped from $16.9 mil- 
lion to $11.8 million. Result: earnings 
after taxes amounted to 3.5% of income, 
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BENDIX AVIATION MARKET HIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Eaton 
Manufacturing, Borg-Warner, and Dana 
Corp. Solid line shows yearly market 
midpoints of Bendix Aviation. 


compared with 7.7% in 1950 and a post- 
war average of 6.1%. 

Three big factors depressed earnings 
besides Uncle Sam’s grab, explains stu- 
dious, sharp-visaged president Malcolm 
P. Ferguson. There were sharp hikes 
in material and manpower costs, con- 
trolled prices that didn’t reflect such 
costs, and unusual “starting costs” in- 
curred in tooling up for war work. 

Composition of Bendix’s business also 
changed, with 65% of sales stemming 
from defense orders. This figure will 
jump to 80% during the current year. 
Aircraft products accounted for 57% of 
the total, against 49% the year before, 
while automotive products dropped 
from 34% to 24%. Bendix’s backlog of 
unfilled orders now stands at $698 mil- 
lion, mostly in aviation, tank and motor 
vehicle equipment. 

Engineer-trained Ferguson is held 
somewhat in awe by his associates, who 
admire his ability, as one puts it, “to 
carry a thousand problems in his mind 
or in his briefcase.” He started out in 
1919 as a field service engineer in fam- 
ily-owned Eclipse Company, core of 
the present Bendix menage of operating 
divisions, was soon knee-deep in the 
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scores of technical problems arising in 
the rapidly growing auto industry, as 
well as aviation. When he assumed the 
presidency after Ermest R. Breech 
swung over to Ford in 1946, he was 
considered one of the best technically 
informed execs in the business. 

Ferguson’s experience will stand him 
in good stead today in chopping his 
backlog down to size. Taking a trick 
from War II production practice, he’s 
been turning more and more to sub- 
contractors, some 6,000 in all, to speed 
up deliveries. Glad to “pay tribute to 
the contributions they are making,” 
Ferguson is sugar-coating the deal by 
laying out an estimated 41% of his back- 
log, or $271 million, for their help. 


MUSIC IN THE AIR 


AT THE RATE the airlines cosied up to 
each other last month, the sound of 
wedding bells threatened to drown out 
the increasingly annoying prop-roar 
ever American cities. Not content with 
being sixth fastest growing over the 
past decade (593% asset increase), 
Braniff International Airways found a 
way to grow faster, decided to become 
sixth biggest domestic airline. The way: 
tying up with Mid-Continent Airlines, 
a $7.4 million line serving adjacent 
routes. 

But within a week, burgeoning 
Braniff was bumped from the limelight, 
shared the financial community gossip 
with Northwest and Capital, also smit- 
ten with the urge to mate. 

Blushed two of the betrothed—Tom 
E. Braniff and MCA chairman Thomas 
F. Ryan—“we have long recognized the 
community of interest between the two 
carriers.” The others, NW’s Croil Hun- 
ter and Capital’s John Carmichael, 
panted an eager request for quick CAB 








NORTHWEST’S HUNTER WITH 25TH ANNIVERSARY CAKE: 


approval “in view of the tremendous 
potentialities of the proposed merger.” 
The month’s filing of intentions brought 
pending carrier mergers to four. Others 
hot in the CAB hopper are National- 
Colonial and Delta-Northeast. 

If the lines’ stockholders and the 
CAB flash the green light, America’s 
airlines will stack up by assets in this 
order*: Pan American, $201.8 million, 
American, $141.7 million; TWA, $121.1 
million; United, $111 million; Eastern 
$95.5 million; Northwest-Capital, $66.8 
million; Braniff-MCA, $23.3 million; 
Delta-Northeast, $21.6 million; Na- 
tional-Colonial, $19.2 million; Western, 
$12.8 million. 

Chief lure to the Braniff-MCA court- 
ship—a wooing started more than ten 
years ago when the lines tried to get 
together once before—is overlapping 
business. In the 12 months to Novem- 
ber 80, 1951, the Texan traded $334,- 
857 in interline traffic for $270,113 
from Mid-Continent. Total domestic 
revenue for the couple totaled $26.1 
million in the year ended September 
30. Braniff’s share was $17.4 million. 

Croil Hunter’s merger with Capital, 
in which he will step up to board chair- 
man (Carmichael will be president), 
will carry him into lush eastern traffic. 
Capital's cut will be a crack at some 
long-haul, high-return fares the line has 
lacked. Together, the suggested setup 
would create 26,000 route miles from 
New York to Calcutta. Terms of the 
trades: Braniff offers to swap one share 
for every 1% shares of MCA common; 
the new NW-Capital stock will trade 


*As of September 30, 1951. 
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a wedding cake next? 


evenly for currently issued Capital and 
Northwest common. NW’s outstanding 
preferred would become an obligation 
of the new firm. 

Statistically, Braniff presently rates 
third most attractive airline investment 
among 11 top carriers, with NW and 
Capital standing fifth and ninth (see 
ForsBEs, February 1, 1952, p. 18). 
Double matrimony in the offing stirred 
little fluster. Except for fractional fluc- 
tuations to bring Capital into line with 
Northwest, the stocks all but stood still. 


ALUMINUM MONEY 


Waite Aluminum.Company of Amer- 
ica dipped deep into the big money 
markets last month by floating $125 
million in debentures, Washington met- 
al wirepullers put a firm foundation to 
the company’s post-War II dream, gave 
the go-ahead to complete Alcoa’s all- 
aluminum Pittsburgh skyscraper—with 
aluminum. 

The good word came from De- 
fense Production Authority Administrat- 
or Manly Fleischmann: “completion of 
the building at this time . . . would not 
harm the defense production program.” 
Last July, Alcoa resigned itself to fin- 
ishing the lower six floors with substi- 
tutes, although aluminum panels were 
ready, waiting and good for little else. 

As president Irving Wilson’s crew 
celebrated their coming new home—and 
sweated out SEC approval of the new 
bond issue—another ingot producer 
made news. 

To help wind up the second $100 
million phase of Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical’s current expansion at Chal- 
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mette and Baton Rouge, La., and in Ja- 
maican bauxite mines, newcomer Henry 
J. Kaiser sold 375,000 shares of 5% 
convertible preferred. The new issue 
brought Kaiser’s capitalization into this 
focus: long-term debt, $172.4 million; 
5% preferred, 375,000 shares; common 
outstanding, 3,432,000 shares. Assets 
are $140.2 million. Planned for the fu- 
ture: $29 million to be borrowed late 
this year and next. 

As orders for the new debentures— 
Alcoa’s first public financing since 1925, 
and biggest industrial bond issue mar- 
keted since 1949—gushed in from al- 
most every brokerage in the country, 
president James Coggeshall, Jr., of chief 
underwriter First Boston Corporation, 
sounded off. Analyzed he: this offering 
shows how public marketing can effect 
wide distribution of prime securities at 
lower interest cost than the company 
could have had by private placement. 
Sold publicly to yield 3%%, the bonds 
could not have been issued privately 
for less than 34%, he estimated. 

“It’s a crying shame,” cried the bank- 
er, “that more business isn’t done on 
this basis.” 

Why isn’t it? To make public offer- 
ings of any security, corporations must 
register issues with the SEC, get a gov- 
ernment green light on suggested terms. 
“We were able to convince Alcoa that 
instead of selling the debt to one, two 
or three insurance companies, it should 
try for a public offering. The company 
was willing to take the risk, and after 
the decision was made in December, 
it sat by for 45 days and took a chance 
with the market.” 

By contrast, said Coggeshall, insur- 
ance company placements can be ar- 
ranged in a single afternoon. If debt 
financing registration requirements for 
companies listed on national exchanges 
were simplified to allow transactions to 
take place within 24 hours on the basis 
of a one-page prospectus, he contended, 
more offerings would go to the public. 
Serious investors seeking fuller financial 
facts can find them in stock exchange 
reports. The SEC could streamline its 
procedure without legal change, said 
the banker. Improvement, he claimed, 
involves no change in law, but a new 
attitude. Red tape hampering private 
financing “is stupid,” he said. 

But Alcoa had good reasons for buck- 
ing the red-tape runaround: (1) mon- 
opoly-shy Big Aluminum widened own- 
ership of company securities; (2) in- 
terest savings over the bonds’ 7.6 years 
average life figure out to $3.5 million. 

Alcoa’s new money, along with $100 
million in loans recently bargained 
for, will pay for two-thirds of Big Alum- 
inum’s big plans. Balance for the $330 
million program will come from com- 
pany sources. 

In filing its prospectus, Alcoa listed 
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1951 nine months’ earnings at $29.5 
million out of $404.7 million sales. Pre- 
tax operating ratio for the period was 
92.3%. Kaiser’s hit 25.4% from $60.8 
million gross in the fiscal first half 
ended November 30, 1951. 
Meanwhile, in Washington, De- 
fense Production Administrator Manly 
Fleischmann, still sad about concentra- 
tion in aluminum, set up six require- 
ments for judging the competence 
of would-be ingot producers. Among 
them: (1) experience; (2) technical 
know-how; (3) willingness to provide 
facilities not genuinely needed for de- 
fense without asking for government 
help; (4) financial responsibility. As 
ever, Manly will give preference to “in- 
dependent” operators, i.e., no more 
companies like Anaconda which already 
has a big stake in copper, a competing 
metal. Question Fleischmann raised but 
didn’t answer: how does a “new” com- 
petitor break into aluminum if he needs 
experience and know-how to start with? 


ALUMINIUM MONEY 


ELSEWHERE the aluminum-minded kept 
existing potlines popping last month, 
got set to tie in more at a royal rate. 

Canada’s Aluminium, Ltd., broke 
ground in Jamaica for its projected alu- 
mina plant, first in the Carribean. Daily 
production, figured 37-year-old presi- 
dent Nathanael Vining Davis, will be 
upped from 200 daily tons originally 
blueprinted to 500, the hike to cost $20 
million. Later, capacity will grow to 
740 tons. Soft-spoken, Harvard-bred 
Davis predicted the first alumina ship- 
ments for late this year, the full amount 
by 1953 in time to feed Aluminium’s 
new smelters now abuilding at Kitimat 
in British Columbia’s mountains. There 
in the northwest wilderness Canadian 
metalmen are fashioning a 450,000-h.p. 
hydro-electric plant—enough to smelt 
90,000 annual tons—by tunneling ten 
miles through a mountain to drop water 
2,600 feet to sea level. The potential 
capacity of the tunnel will be 1.2 mil- 
lion h.p. 

By precipitating alumina in Jamaica— 
where bauxite reserves will last for 
“years and years”—instead of shipping 
unrefined ore to B.C., transport costs 
will be more than halved. Further sav- 
ings are promised by Kitimat power 
costs, guessed at “between one and two 
mills a kilowatt hour, nearer one.” 
Aluminium’s cosy competitive position 
gets cosier when it is realized that every 
pound of aluminum sops up 10 kwh. 
and U.S. producers’ average cost is well 
over three mills and getting higher. Last 
month, booming Reynolds contracted 
for $180 million worth of power from 
Arkansas Light & Power Co. and the 
Interior Department at a reported four 
mills. 
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To pay for expansion, expected to 
cost $300 million by 1954, Aluminium 
will dip into $112 million on hand, $65 
million owed by Britain, depreciation 
accruals, and future earnings. 

Judging from recent performance, 
which has jolted common stock price 
to 12 times earnings—Aluminium will 
have the money when the bills fall due. 
In 1951's first nine months, sales gal- 
loped to $206 million, net to $27.1 mil- 
lion. To edge out U.S. neighbors for 
top slot, Davis’ operations rapped out 
a best-in-industry 28.6% pretax profit 
margin for the period. Unless equip- 
ment costs climb out of their graphs, 
Davis plans to do no shopping for new 
money: “We're pretty well set right 
now.” 


ROUND SIX? 


LAST MONTH in Pittsburgh, a caller mis- 
takenly dialed United States Stee] when 
he wanted to reach United Steel Work- 
ers of America (CIO). To his explana- 
tion that he must have the wrong num- 
ber, Big Steel’s switchboard cheerfully 
chirped, “You certainly have!” Though 
their interest—minting money from steel 
—is the same, company and union out- 
looks are as different as their telephone 
numbers. 

When Philip Murray’s steel workers’ 
contract reopened on New Year’s Eve, 
the boom of price boss Mike DiSalle’s 
resonant warning:still rang. His truism: 
“you cannot increase your slice of the 
nation’s pie without upsetting the anti- 
inflation program.” But in exchange for 
labor stability, the battle-scarred old 
labor lord deafly demanded 22 conces- 
sions from all major producers. To wit: 
a 35¢-an-hour package boost involving 
equal pay for all workers wherever lo- 
cated, improved shift premiums, vaca- 


tion, severance, overtime and holiday 
pay, a union shop and a guaranteed an- 
nual wage. Nobody knew what final 
costs would be. 

Unabashed by pressure of the wage 
law of the land, which allowed a 4.5¢ 
hike, Murray called the regulation 
“vicious.” Early in the fight CIO spokes- 
men served notice they would not sub- 
mit to wage controls while prices and 
profits were “free of any effective 
check.” Screaming for equality of anti- 
inflation and defense sacrifice, Murray- 
men were in no mood to accept a one- 
sided regulation that “operates solely 
against those who work for a living.” 

To the financial community, the raw 
questions were: (1) are steel workers 
underpaid? (2) where's the money 
coming from? The CIO had answers 
for both. 

But in speaking up for the sixth 
wage-price round since VJ-Day, Mur- 
rays ground was none too firm. To 
counter his contention that living costs 
were gobbling wages, Murray heard 
New York University economist Jules 
Bachman tell the panel: “Steel wages, 
whether measured’ by straight time 
hourly, gross hourly, or weekly earn- 
ings, rank in the nation’s top fifth.” 
Since January, 1950, said he, steel- 
workers had received greater wage in- 
creases than most. As of last October, 
the aggregate boost was 26¢ an hour, 
$9.75 a week per steel worker. 

Jones & Laughlin chairman Ben 
Moreell pointed to the 46.3% climb of 
the consumers’ price index from Octo- 
ber, 1945, to November, 1951. In that 
period, steel labor’s straight time hourly 
wages zoomed 64.3%, weekly earnings 
70.7%. 

As for the justice of the proposed 
rise, steel management did not have 
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CIO’S MURRAY: 
“let Sam pay it” 


to fight, indeed could not. While the 
WSB controls wages, no company could 
legally grant Murray’s demands. In ef- 
fect, it was a battle between labor and 
government and, as Big Steel’s Ben 
Fairless put it, “it has simply been the 
steel companies’ misfortune to become 
the battle ground upon which this con- 
test is being fought.” 

But if management could only stand 
by and watch the legal rigamarol be- 
fore the WSB, it would be no bystander 
if a wage hike was allowed. Companies 
and their consumers would ultimately 
pick up the tab. Proposed methods of 
paying the bill uncovered deep-seated 
differences in economic philosophy. 

Estimated Big Steel accountant Ho- 
race Stringfield: - granting only five of 
the union’s 22 demands would increase 
the industry's direct costs $753.3 mil- 
lion, indirect costs $2 billion annually. 
Costs of other demands cannot be ob- 
tained, said he. To foot the bulging 
bill, if it gets Uncle Sam’s OK, steel- 
heads promise to raise prices by $8 to 
$9 a ton, give the economy’s well- 
punctured arm another inflation shot. 

Finding no quarrel with Steel’s cost 
accounting (except to term it exag- 
gerated), union men scoff at the need 
to raise prices, point to steel’s healthy 
earnings before taxes, which would ab- 
sorb most of the increase. By forcing 
companies to hold the price line, Uncle 
Sam, say they, would be the big loser. 

Fairless did not deny Murray could 
find the money in Big Steel’s 1951 fig- 
ures, but called the process one of 
“robbing Peter to pay Phil.” Based on 
last year’s performance, 79% of the in- 
crease would come out of Federal taxes, 
2% from local taxes, and only 19% out 


of profits. But that 19%, insisted Fair- 
less, “will have to come out of profits 
that are now being used to increase 
steel production.” With U. S. Steel 
common selling at about 60% of book 
value—and statistically twelfth attrac- 
tive investment among 15 major steel 
producers (Forses, Nov. 15, 1951, p. 
26)-—the president could see no possi- 
bility of slashing low dividends any 
lower. 

Conceding the point, Murray’s statis- 
ticians came up with talk strangely dis- 
cordant to capitalistic ears. The com- 
panies, it was claimed, had made little 
use of traditional money raising meth- 
ods, i.e., borrowing or new stock issues, 
but had preferred to grow by plowing 
back profits from the sweat of workers’ 
brows. In this way, with profits from 
high prices and low wages, companies 
were increasing stockholder equity, with 
no effort from owners. That is, steel 
was guilty of growing in the same way 
open to every private enterprise in 
America. In defending stockholders’ 
rights, the union rightfully claimed bor- 
rowing would not reduce equities when 
the new money was used for expansion. 
Neither:would it increase them. (What 
would be increased: inflationary pres- 
sure generated by bank loans.) 

If the CIO plan goes through and 
sets off another round of wage boosts, 
as it always has, loss to government 
revenue will total about $11 billion, 
figures Fairless. Warns he: “let’s not 
try to kid ourselves about ‘absorbing’ 
a wage increase. If government lifts the 
lid on wages now, it will ultimately 
have to lift the lid on prices too... . 
to protect its tax revenue and to main- 
tain its own income.” Meanwhile our 
whole economy “may be seriously 
harmed.” 


SPEAKING OF PROFITS 


BEFORE a roomful of Rotarians in corn- 
rich Indianapolis, New York Stock Ex- 
change chairman Richard M. Crooks 
planted a sackful of seeds for capitalism 
last month. His kernels: “the Stock Ex- 
change has always seemed to me to be 
the very*heart of the American free 
and enterprising business system. For it 
enables people . . . to gain income or 
make a profit, aware of the risks in- 
volved.” 

“In recent years,” said Crooks, “there 
has developed a socialistic philosophy 
which professes to see something un- 
holy in profits. What it is, escapes me. 
Profit is a good word, a clean word. 
Whether it is a matter of growing corn 
in Indiana or of owning shares in Amer- 
ican industry, the profit motive is a 
good motive to have.” 

To assure the Hoosiers, Chairman 
Crooks commented on the “salutary ef- 
fects on the securities business” of the 
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BIG STEEL’S FAIRLESS 
“Sam can’t pay it” 


SEC. “No thinking person,” said he, 
“would like to see a return to the days 
of manipulation of prices, irresponsible 
offerings of worthless securities or the 
practice of issuing inadequate informa- 
tion about publicly-owned corpora- 
tions.” By going beyond the SEC re- 
quirements to protect investors, “the 
Exchange has gained enormously in 
public esteem . . . we do not intend to 
take any backward steps.” 
Meanwhile, from Wall Street’s con- 
crete canyon, Big Board president G. 
Keith Funston’s freshly issued 1951 an- 
nual report had a familiar ring. Rev- 
enues, a la mode, climbed $610,101 to 
$9.1 million, while tax-battered net 
plunged nearly 50% to $643,379. But 
Funston quickly explained the Ex- 
change is a marketplace, not a money- 
maker. Highlighted was management's 
continuing public relations pitch to po- 
tential investors. The story line: “own- 
ership speaks louder than oratory.” 


SCHERING TAKES OUT 
FIRST PAPERS 


AFTER THE close of the market on the 
afternoon of March 6, Wall Street eyes 
will turn from the ticker to the Office 
of Alien Property on Broadway to 
witness a ceremony marking the first 
step toward “citizenship” of Schering 
Corp. There, OAP director, Assistant At- 
torney General Harold I. Baynton, will 
open sealed bids for the purchase of 
440,000 shares of common stock of this 
$14 million drug company, seized from 
its former German owners in 1942 and 
operated ever since by the Government. 

It was about time. For the last 
two years statements had periodically 
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seeped through from Attorney General 
J: Howard McGrath’s office that Scher- 
ing’s sale was imminent, but nothing 
happened. Last January, McGrath fi- 
nally gave the go-ahead, shortly after 
jrate, persistent Sen. Alexander Wiley 
(R., Wis.) had termed previous an- 
nouncements as “mystifying and con- 
tradictory.” Calling for an explanation 
of the delay, he set in motion a full- 
scale investigation of the Government's 
handling of alien property, which he 
dubbed a “super gravy train.” 

The badgered Attorney General was 
incensed at the “unwarranted insinua- 
tions,” explosively said: “I seriously 
doubt my accountability to Sen. Wiley 
on this score.” One reason for the delay, 
he added, was protracted litigation 
which held up selling plans for years. 

There was no doubt that Schering 
was a choice plum. It was the second- 
largest holding in the Alien Property 
Office’s repertory, outranked only by 
$124 million General Aniline & Film. 
An important ethical producer, it was 
a leader in hormones and anti-hista- 
mines, also marketed sulfonamides and 
penicillin products, cosmetics, proprie- 
taries. Ethicals-accounted for two-thirds 
of its $15.5 million sales last year. 

Pumping over a million dollars yearly 
into research, it had come up with 
many a profit-maker. New items intro- 
duced since 1942 accounted for 56% 
of domestic sales, Latest development: 
a “non-habit-forming” sleeping pill, 
called Dormasin. Schering also held val- 
uable patents, which many a competi- 
tor eyed enviously. But the Government 
had taken the bloom off these just be- 
fore putting the hapless company on 
the block. Some 215 patents, developed 
before the Government took over in 
1942, had to be made available to the 
public on a royalty-free basis, while 
those developed since were to be 
granted on a non-exclusive license ar- 
rangement. 

Nobody knows just how it will af- 
fect Schering, or its influence upon po- 
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tential bidders. But self-effacing presi- 
dent Francis C. Brown admitted in the 
company prospectus that management 
believed that “it will have an adverse 
effect upon future sales and _ profits 
which may very well be material.” An- 
other factor to be considered by pur- 
chasers: shortening of the period dur- 
ing which higher profits might be en- 
joyed on those products for which 
patents are subject to compulsory 
licensing. 

However, bidding was expected to be 
brisk for this “growth-possessing” en- 
tity. Since 1941, sales climbed merrily 
from $3.4 million to over $15 million, 
while earnings sprouted from a puny 
$334,808 to well over $1.2 million. In- 
vestment groups reported interested be- 
sides a number of drug companies in- 
clude Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Kidder, Peabody; Union Secur- 
ities Corp.; F. Eberstadt & Co. 

Despite its patent shearing, the Gov- 
ernment’s legal-eagles were on the alert 
for any possible monkey shines as bid- 
day neared, Director Baynton right- 
eously intoning that “care will be taken 
to discourage monopoly and preserve 
competition in the industry.” 


CALIFORNIA 
TRAVELERS 


TEXANS aren't the only species to do 
things on a big scale. Out on the Pa- 
cific Coast the $1.2 billion Standard Oil 
Company of California has been per- 
forming in the grand manner for years. 
As a money-maker it jumped from 23rd 
to sixth place among manufacturing 
corporations® in the past decade, now 
ranks among the top ten as a dividend 
payer. As a domestic crude oil producer 
it has gushed its way from eighth to 


*Bigger manufacturing nets for 1950: 
General Motors $834 million; Jersey Stand- 
ard $408 million; DuPont $307 million; 
U. S. Steel $215 million; General Electric 
$173 million. 
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third place. Lost in the ruck a scant 
six years ago, its stock is now among 
the most popular holdings of institu- 
tional investors. 

Reversing Horace Greeley’s advice tu 
go West, San Francisco-based Standard 
won fame and fortune by moving stead- 
ily eastward, now operates in one form 
or another throughout the U.S., Europe, 
the Near East and the Orient. Route 
leaders on its current trek are sharp- 
eyed chairman Ralph G. Follis, and 
chunky, affable president T. (for The- 
odore) S. Petersen. Both came up 
through the ranks, ex-office boy Follis 
through manufacturing, ex-Mormon 
missionary Petersen via sales. 

Working on the theory that it takes 
money to make money, the expansion- 
minded pair have spent over $600 mil- 
lion in the last four years, will lay out a 
record $245 million this year to con- 
tinue their Bunyanesque progress. 

Some $150 million is earmarked for 
oil exploration and development in 
Canada, the Williston Basin, the inter- 
mountain area, the Gulf Coast and the 
Southwest, California, Venezuela, and 
Australia. With the bulk of Korean war 
fuel needs supplied from the West 
Coast, pressure to get new oil sources 
is terrific. The company, which pro- 
duces an above-average 75% of its do- 
mestic crude refinery runs, last year 
spent $113 million for development, 
drilling some 450 wells and adding 
20,000 barrels daily to its U.S. output. 
The 1951 discoveries include new pools 
in Utah, Louisiana, and Texas. But 
Standard had to import some Borneo 
crude, currently plans to bring in oil 
from Sumatra this spring. 

From the investor’s standpoint, its 
East Indies’ oil is dwarfed by Near East 
interests which feed its overseas re- 
fineries and distribution centers. It has 
a 30% stake in the fabulous Arabian 
American Oil Company, in which it 
pioneered, plus a joint ownership with 
Texaco in The Bahrein Petroleum Com- 
pany, on an island in the Persian Gulf. 
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Conservative Standard carries these 
assets at a fraction of their value, $15 
million, though its equity runs to $246 
million, and yields more than $47 mil- 
lion annually in dividends. 

Another ace held by Messrs. Follis 
and Petersen is their fast-moving petro- 
leum chemicals subsidiary, Oronite, 
whose sales are running around $25 
million. Biggest item is Alkane, the syn- 
thetic hydrocarbon used in soapless 
soaps, which is helping Standard clean 
up in the detergent field. Standard’s 
approach to chemicals is typically that 
of an oil outfit determined to turn out 
just the basic materials, leaving end- 
products to others. 

Paying out about 45% of net in divi- 
dends, California Standard was able to 
finance postwar expenditures mainly 
out of internal funds, managed to add 
about $10 to book value, now at $34.52 
per share. Stockholders got further 
sweetening last year with a 2-1 stock 
split. Now selling around 53, the com- 
mon yields a tidy 5%. 

With Follis admitting that “we are 


CALIFORNIA’S FOLLIS: 
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acutely conscious of the growing de- 
mand for oil,” and shaping his course 
accordingly, investor consciousness of 
fast-traveling Standard is also acute. 


MR. GROWTH COMPANY 


Lonc on the outside trying to peek in, 
investors last month finally got an en- 
tree to fabulous, fast-growing Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. What they saw 
prompted the nearest thing to a “riot” 
that Wall Street has seen in years as 
growth-conscious investors scrambled 
for a hunk of the 650,000 shares issued 
by the corporation in its first public 
stock offering. For O-C was a growth 
entity with a vengeance. Sales of $3.8 
million in 1939, the first year of opera- 
tion, had been parlayed into 1951's 
whopping $97 million, while an initial 
loss of $11,555 had been translated 
into a $6 million profit, or $2.25 per 
share. 

Born in 1938 after many years of 
research gestation, $78 million Owens- 
Corning had carved out a new sales 
empire based upon fibrous glass prod- 
ucts, and was approaching the big- 
league status of its parents, $81 mil- 
lion Corning Glass Works and $193 
million Owens-Illinois Glass Co., each 
of whom held a 42% interest in their 
lusty offspring. 

Owens-Corning was nurtured by its 
vigorous, glasswise president, Harold 
“Beck” Boeschenstein (pronounced 
Besh-in-styne), whose previous record 
as an operations troubleshooter had Jed 
to the general managership of Owens- 
Illinois in 1935. Taking firm hold of 
the infant company, his emphasis upon 
research resulted in more than 80 dif- 
ferent basic types of products, while in- 
telligent merchandising helped put over 
the new synthetic. material in an ever- 
broadening range of applications, and 
made it a tough competitor of the 
mineral wool, asbestos and textile in- 
dustries. 

Fibrous glass products fall into five 
categories: Fiberglas “wool,” used for 
thermal insulation and acoustical ap- 
plications; textile items, consisting of 
strands, yarns and cords, used in manu- 
facture of electrical insulation and 
decorative and industrial fabrics, and 
as reinforcements for plastics, papers, 
twines and rubber goods; Aerocor, an 
extremely light weight wool product 
used aS an insulating and sound con- 
trol material; filter products, used in 
heating, air conditioning and ventilat- 
ing systems; and mat products, porous 
thin sheets used principally in making 
of storage batteries and as a protective 
wrapping for underground pipes. 

Company's smooth sailing into the 
realm of technology and industry ran 
afoul of the Government in 1947, when 
Uncle Sam clapped on an anti-trust 
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suit. The case never came to trial, as 
wary Boeschenstein and his cohorts 
consented in June, 1949, to the entry 
of a final judgment without a deter- 
mination of the issues set forth. The 
Government won the right to reopen 
the case after five years. One result 
was the quick-fire licensing by Owens- 
Corning of other companies: in 1950, 
the Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Co., 
and Libbey-Owens-Ford; in 1951, the 
Ferro Corp., and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass. Completing the list of fibrous 
glass makers is Glass Fibers, Inc., which 
manufactures under its own patents, 
and the Glassfloss Div. of Tilo Roofing 
Co., which has filed a triple-damage 
anti-trust suit against Owens-Corning. 

Once flushed by the government 
bird-dogs, the company’s next logical 
step was toward public ownership. It 
was decided that the corporation would 
sell 450,000 shares on its own account, 
with the parent companies selling 180,- 
000 shares between them, leaving them 
with a third interest apiece. At the out- 
set there was one difficulty—no one 
knew for sure just what the fair price 
of the common should be. Carried at 
$5 par, book value was $11.87 per 
share. As a growth entity, it was finally 
decided to offer the stock at $35.75 per 
share, or 18% times adjusted earnings 
of $1.93 per share. Dividendwise there 
was no basis of judging, either. A divi- 
dend of 33% cents was paid in 1950, 
and a similar amount in 1951. Best bet 
was that future dividends would be 
“conservatively based,” with the com- 
pany continuing to depend in large 
part upon retained earnings. 

After months of grooming, the issue 
was finally made by a syndicate of 188 
underwriters headed by Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. Strict rationing was the 
rule. Over 1,000 dealer requests om 
behalf of customers had been made in 
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VINTHROP ALDRICH: 


the previous two muucns. The syndi- 
cate was swamped on opening day as 
the price shot up within a few minutes 
to 46 bid, 48 asked, closed for the day 
at 48% bid, 44% asked. Now traded 
over-the-counter, Big Board listing is in 
the cards. 

Owens-Corningmen, expecting “some” 
response to their offer, were flabber- 
gasted by the prompt reaction of avid 
investors, who were pricing the stock 
at 23 times earnings, thereby putting 
the fledgling into the same heady blue- 
chip class as the seasoned chemicals. 

“Most gratifying,” mused Boeschen- 
stein last week, who feels that such 
enthusiasm “gives us something to live 
up to.” 


BANKERS’ BOGEY 


Unnappy choice recently offered stock- 
holders of Chicago’s City National Bank 
and Trust Co. underscores the current 
squeeze on bankers these days. Most 
could do with new capital, but taxes 
have so depressed earnings that bank 
stocks often sell below book values. Re- 
sult is that it’s tough to attract new 
capital, except at prices less than fair 
equity values. 

This was the dilemma faced by City 
National’s chairman, Philip R. Clarke. 
As volume of deposits and loans went 
up, he needed more capital to keep 
adequate ratios of capital strength to 
risk assets. He finally decided to split 
the stock four for one, and offer addi- 
tional shares. Putting the proposal up 
to his stockholders, he got prompt op- 
position from Central-Illinois Securities 
Corp., an investment outfit which, with 
its president, C. A. Johnson, owns about 
18% of the bank’s capital stock. 

Johnson’s objection was that the of- 
fering price of $40 a share was below 
adjusted book value of $62.86, and well 
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Labor unions ‘‘come of age”’ 


Ir coup be that future historians 
will mark the 1950s as “the coming 
of age” of American labor unions. 
Evidence abounds that a growing 
segment of union leadership is suc- 
cumbing to the advantages of brains 
over brawn, of persuasion over per- 
cussion, of the mellowed tongue 
over the mailed fist. The “wobbly” 
philosophy “Strike first, negotiate 
later” which dominated the labor 
movement in the ’30s and the *40s 
is, for the most part, strictly for the 
history books. 

While unioneers like Philip Mur- 
ray and Walter Reuther may talk 
“militant” when the chips are down, 
it’s facts, figures and arguments that 
make up the bulk of the bargaining 
strategy. Take as an example the re- 
cent steel wage hearings. Despite all 
the verbal bombast which preceded 
the submission of the dispute to the 
Wage Stabilization Board, not once 
did the union make a serious move 
to pull out its workers. Anyone with 
even the smallest insight into labor 
relations, knew from the beginning 
that Murray would use every legal 
and public relations gimmick in the 
book before he took strike action. 
And the steel wage hearings them- 
selves gave further evidence of la- 
bor’s approaching adulthood. 

The union’s case, whether you 
agree with it or not, was a master- 
piece of careful preparation and 
pungent argument. So much so that 
the industry asked for a three-week 
recess in order, to prepare counter 
arguments. 

The hiring of experts to present 
its position in the best light before 
employers, the government and the 
public, is becoming common practice 
among unions. When the Auto 
Workers prepared to negotiate with 
General Motors a couple of years 
ago, the research that went into the 
union’s case took over eight months. 

The Steel wage case saw the union 
parade a corps of technical talent 
that made the industry burn extra 
midnight oil to prepare a counter 
offensive. 

The Steel hearings furnished an- 
other clue to the growing up proc- 
esses of unions and the men who 
lead them. The labor leaders who 
took part or sat in as spectators at 
the Steel discussions were as sartori- 
ally correct as the steel magnates 
with their Brooks Bros. clothes and 
Sulka ties. You couldn’t tell a la- 
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bor _ representa- 
tive from a $100,- 
000 steel com- 
pany executive 
without a pro- 
gram. Indeed, in 
the high-ceilinged 
hearing rooms in 
New York where part of the case 
was heard, there were signs to indi- 
cate the “industry section” because 
no visitor could tell at a glance 
where sat management and where 
labor. 

The Steelworkers are by no means 
alone in the trend towards greater 
respectability. A few months ago, 
Walter Reuther, no stranger to the 
blood and thunder techniques of ag- 
gressive unionism, issued a blunt 
warning to all his locals: any union 
lieutenant who pulled an unauther- 
ized strike would be fired, and 
pronto. 

Even more recently, an auto work- 
ers’ local laid down the law to its 
own membership on the subject 
of gambling. It seems that every 
time management disciplined an em- 
ployee for playing numbers or the 
horses on company premises, the ag- 
grieved would run to the union and 
demand “action” in his behalf. The 
other day the union announced it 
would not defend rule violators any 
more. In the earlier times, the local 
leader jumped to the side of his 
members no matter how wrong they 
may have been. And management 
was constantly being deluged with 
grievances and arbitrations filed by 
the unions for “political purposes” 
just to keep the dues payers happy. 

More evidence: The CIO has just 
appointed George Taylor, prominent 
labor relations specialist, to umpire 
all jurisdictional disputes between 
the union’s internationals, thus put- 
ting to an end intermural strikes in 
which the employer and the workers 
are innocent bystanders. Add to that 
the fact that over 90% of the union 
agreements in this country now have 
arbitration clauses which bind both 
parties to the use of peaceful meth- 
ods for settling disputes. 

All of this doesn’t mean the end of 
strikes. There will probably always 
be stubborn heads on both sides to 
negate the possibility of perpetual 
peace on the labor front. 

But American labor must be given 
A for effort in trying to achieve 
greater maturity. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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under market value. He glumly pointed 
out to stockholders that “the day you 
purchase additional stock, there is an 
immediate loss to you in market value 
of the amount of money you invest, 
because of the dilution in market price 
of the shares you already own.” If the 
stockholder didn’t purchase additional 
stock he’d incur a loss to the extent he 
permitted new partners at a 50% dis- 
count from liquidating value (estimated 
at $80). To avoid this, he would have 
to accept the penalty involved in exer- 
cising his rights. 

Johnson wanted Clarke to hold off 
with his plan under such circumstances, 
and join with other banks in an effort 
to get revision of the laws. But when 
it came to a showdown last month, 
Clarke won handily as hopeful stock- 
holders gave him the nod. 

Trouble with City National, as well 
as other banks, is that it can’t advan- 
tageously use the average-earnings 
method of figuring taxes. By law, banks 
have two choices. They can figure their 
tax by a comparison of current profits 
with the base period 1946-1949. Or 
they can figure it in relation to the 
amount of capital invested in the busi- 
ness. Bank earnings were not very big 
during the base period due to low in- 
terest rates, high costs, so most of them 
elect the invested capital method. 

Bankers are now clamoring for re- 
lief comparable to that granted rail- 
roads and utilities, major types of com- 
panies using the invested capital meth- 
od. The latter get special, easier excess 
profits tax formulas, which the bankers 
view enviously. They're counting heav- 
ily on a current Federal Reserve sur- 





vey covering taxes and’their impact up- 
on bank earnings to provide the am- 
munition to blast more equitable treat- 
ment from Congress. They're also feel- 
ing pressure of impatient stockholders, 
who woefully compare their average 
4.2% dividend yield with an industrial 
average around 6%. 

Meantime, both management and 
owners are pondering the solemn warn- 
ing of Chase National Bank’s suave 
Winthrop W. Aldrich: “Many. . . are 
faced under the existing laws with a 
tax burden so heavy as to be almost 
confiscatory.” 


OUT OF THE CAN 


BLuE-cHip American Can Company 
took on a richer hue last month when 
Carl H. Black red-lettered his first year 
as chairman with a promise to ask own- 
ers to split Canco’s common four-for- 
one in April. If approved, the division 
will boost shares to 10 million and bring 
the common down to a more market- 
able $30 a share. 

In the same breath, Black firmed up 
long-expected plans for raising new 
money as directors gave the green light 
to getting $50 million, half from deben- 
tures, half from selling common by 
stockholder subscription. The deal—if 
okayed by owners—will speed Canco’s 
improvement program into which $39.9 
million was poured last year. 

Explaining the moves, secretary-trea- 
surer Edmund Hoffman said the split 
was encouraged by “pressure from own- 
ers and investor interest,” a force often 
ignored by management. Although debt 
financing is cheaper at the moment than 
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AMERICAN CAN MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Continental 
Can, National Can, and Pacific Can. 
Solid line shows yearly market mid- 
points of American Can. 





sale of common, Hoffman pointed to 
the wisdom of using both methods. “We 
have a lot of people to please,” he de- 
clared, “and this middle-of-the-road 
position will please most.” Whether the 
bonds will be marketed privately or 
sdld publicly is not yet decided. 

In boosting net, older, bigger $390 
million Canco was edged by faster- 
growing $295 million Continental Can, 
generaled by Lucius D. Clay. Ameri- 
can’s 1951 sales leaped to $570 million, 
despite tinplate shortages and re- 
strictions, from $560 million in 1950, 
but earnings, well chewed by tax 
bite, sank to $11.01 from $12.68 a 
share. General Clay’s command broke 
all records for sales: $460.6 million, 
compared with $397.9 in 1950. Net 
rose from $4.53 to $4.61 a share, But 
in pretax profit margins, the old blue 
chip was still chipper: for the young- 
ster, 7.4%; for American, 11.6%. The fig- 
ures might explain why Continental 
goes for 9.6 times earnings at recent 
prices while Canco brings 11. 


STEEL EARNINGS SAG 


CuarLes Lee Austin settled into his 
new title without changing chairs at 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
last month, just in time to watch the 
first bloom of 1951 reports burst from 
the steel mills. The week before, chait- 
man Adm. Ben Moreell, busy with 
warding off union-propelled wage de- 
mands (see page 21) decided to split 
his post, made Lee Austin president. 
Guaranteeing the switch will cause n0 
flutters in management, the Admiral 
remains chief executive. Austin calls 
his promotion “a swipe of the paint 
brush.” As executive VP, Lee, in fact, 
played the presidential game without 
the name. The only change, said a com- 
pany spokesman, is that “we'll have to 
get two men to do Austin’s old job, hes 
that kind of guy.” 

Princetonian Lee’s appointment C0- 
incided with J&L’s report of highest-in- 
history production, more than 5,000, 
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000 tons, for 1951. But as other steel- 
men found, neither full-blast operation 
nor the addition of six new open 
hearths and two new furnaces could 
jack earnings. Revenues swelled 16% 
over 1950’s to $564.3 million; net skit- 
tered 22% to $30.9 million. Giving ef- 
fect to last year’s stock split, the fourth- 
largest ingot maker earned $4.76 a 
share vs. $7.36 in 1950, while its pre- 
tax profit margin was 15.12%. 

Going red-hot, too, in a year when 
steel companies spent more than $1 
billion for expansion, $356 million In- 
land Steel also was singing the drop-in- 
net blues. Sales, up 13.8%, thumped to 
$520 million ($459 million a year ago), 
from which Inland wrésted a 15.01% 
pretax profit ratio. But net took the 
much-in-vogue tumble, fell 10% from 
1950’s $7.76 to $7.02 a share. In touch 
with the times,, Inland directors voted 
to market $50 million in debentures and 
mortgage bonds for working capital and 
more plant. 

Third on the bigness list, Republic 
Steel reached a near meaningless mile- 
stone by pushing sales past the $1 bil- 
lion mark. Owners could reflect sadly 
that the company made more money in 
1950, $63.8 million net, than last year, 
$54.9 million, when gross was $178 
million less. Out of a 16.2% pretax 
profit, the steelmaker turned only $9.03 
a share to net. The usual reason: taxes 
took $117.5 million. 


Elsewhere in the ferrous family the 
pattern was repeated: 


Biggest of all, U.S. Steel managed a 
16% ratio before Uncle Sam took his 
$398 million cut. Sales of $2.95 billion 
in 1950 climbed to $3.5 billion. Net per 
share for 1950, $7.29; for last year, 
$6.08. At the same time president Ben 
Fairless and crew spent $496 million 
on property, planned to go through 
$603 million more. 

Down 15% in net after a selling gain 
of 25%, chairman Eugene Grace’s sec- 
ond-biggest Bethlehem scored $10.43 a 
share, off from 1950’s $12.15, for 
$106.5 million net. Sales for 1950 of 
$1.4 billion gave way to the record 
$1.7 billion last year, Pretax profits 
were 15.76% and capacity grew to 16.8 
million tons. 


Acme Steel president Carl Sharp 
wistfully recorded $81.8 million sales, 
up 18.5% over 1950; $6.5 million net, 
down 16¢ a share to $3.29, while 
21.27% pretax profits rose 40% to $17.4 
million. Said he: “Kind of takes the 
heart out of you, doesn’t it?” 

Slipping, too, were Wheeling Steel 
and Youngstown Sheet and Tube. 
Wheeling rang up $227 million sales, 
compared with 1950’s $184.8 million, 
earned $17.4 million. Net in 1950 hit 
$11.59 a share, $10.96 last year. 
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Thanks to its industrial devel- 
opment and location, this city is growing 
steadily in importance and influence. 


Labor is plentiful; hydro-electric power is available; coal, gas 
and fuel oils are abundant. 


To some 30 churches of various denominations, add a splen- 
did school system, a religious institute, business and parochial 
schools, a state college. 


The community is known for its well kept homes and pictur- 
esque setting. It enjoys a healthful climate, has no seasonal 
extremes, is the shopping center for a large area. 


A modern Union Pacific Terminal adequately meets the re- 
quirements of shippers. Because of its strategic location 
on this railroad, the city has become the gateway 
to a large segment of the nation. 
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Room 204, Union Pacific Railroad, 


Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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Youngstown’s net earnings from $489.3 
million gross ($409.9 in 1950) were 
$30.6 million, off just 25% from the 
year earlier, or $9.15 wos. $12.12 a 
share. Operating ratios for the two were 
22.46% and 14.16% before taxes. 


COSTLY CAUTION 

THE REACTION plaguing security brok- 
ers more than any other runs like this: 
“After I dropped a bundle in Wall 
Street in 1929, you won't catch me tak- 
ing a flyer. I wouldn’t touch stocks with 
a ten-foot pole.” 

For the record, how wise are the 
“cautious”? 

From Black Thursday in 1929 to 
1932’s low point, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial averages tumbled 340 points. The 
aoisiest crash in history cost the har- 
ried investor a whopping $45 billion 
and gave Wall Street economic halitosis, 
The scare shooed thousands from the 
market, inspired them to cache hard 
cash where they could spend it on a 
rainy day. 

But paradoxically, discretion has 
scarcely been the better part of valor. 
Dollars socked in banks, bonds and 
insurance ten years ago bring a pid- 
dling 60¢ today in purchasing power; 
1945 dollars are worth 82¢, and even 
last Winter's hoardings command a 
shrunken 96¢. 

In all, figures Mutual Funds Institute 
president Paul Barthelot, nibbling in- 
flation cost individual savers a stagger- 
ing $72 billion since 1946—exactly 60% 
more than was lost in the 1929-32 
market avalanche. And the man who 
ventured money in the stock market 
at the end of 1946 can look smugly at 
nearly 100 points rise in the D-J aver- 
ages. On the New York Stock Exchange 
alone total value of listed stocks zoomed 
from 1946's $65.7 billion to 1951’s 
$109.5 billion, a 66% growth which has 
more than counteracted the 19.3% loss 
in dollar value over the same five years. 








HANDSOME RETURNS 


in Mail Order. Start on a shoe string 
and earn a substantial income. Details, 
ideas, know-how in “HOW TO START 
YOUR OWN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS.” 
—PRINTERS’ INK: “A Well Organized, 
Compact and Practical Guide.’—KIP- 
LINGER’S MAGAZINE: “. . . presents a 
made to order opportunity to the shy 
but resourceful person. .. .’—FORBES 
MAGAZINE: ... “Shows how to start 
with a minimum capital outlay... .” 


Only $2 
STRAVON PUBL., Dept. T-703, 113 West 
S7th St. N. Y. C. 19. Refund privilege. 








MANUFACTURING 
BUSINESS WANTED 


Our Family Trust Fund desires to purchase 
a substantial manufacturing business with 

earnings before taxes. Would retain 
Present management and personnel. Mini- 
mum net worth $750,000. Box F2, Forbes, 
80 - 5th Ave, N. Y., N. Y. 














NEW IDEAS 





Radiation Spotter 
Tracerlab, boom-baby of the atomic 
age, has combined a radiation survey 
meter for Civil Defense and monitoring 
industrial radiography. Rugged — the 
instrument is shock- and water-proof— 


ee 
ee Rae 


the meter boasts five range scales of 5, 
50 and 500 milliroentgens per hour and 
5 and 50 Roentgens per hour, arranged 
in order of increasing sensitivity. 
Called the SU-10 Radiac, it is the only 
survey meter of its type approved by 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. Built in is carrying strap and 
pushbutton illumination of the meter 
dial (Tracerlab, 130 High Street, Bos- 
ton 10, Mass.). 


Box Lidder 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
announces a new machine “which auto- 
matically end-nails the lids of boxes of 
mixed sizes” (ranging from 6x6x15 
inches to 18 x 24x50 inches), at the 


rate of 400 to 600 an hour. Size-adjust- 
ment is automatic. Boxes are brought 
into and out of position via a conveyor 
system. One machine, it is claimed, 
handles work formerly requiring several 
older types (Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., 333 W. Julian St., San 
Jose 5, Calif.). 


Dainty Display 
For the fastidious retailer plagued 
with customers’ sticky finger marks on 
placards, Bakelite Company's Vinylite 
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coated cardboard will catch the eye. 
Resistant to moisture, oils, food and 
beverages, the treatment prolongs life 
ot window, counter and floor displays. 
The colorless, high-luster non-scuff coat- 
ing reputedly will not impair rich back. 
ground colors, can be wiped clean with 
a damp cloth (Bakelite Co., Union Car. 
bide and Carbon Corp., 122 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y.). 


Nylon Hose 

For the man wanting to lighten his 
work, American Ventilating Hose Com- 
pany’s just released nylon, neoprene 
lightweight hose may be the answer. 
Exceptionally strong and flexible, this 
type of ducting is claimed to have been 
developed especially for pressure and 
vacuum services and operations, abra- 








sive dust collection, heavy flexing and 
gravity feeds. Inside diameters range 
from 1% to 24 inches (American Ven- 
tilating Hose Co., 100 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.). 


Pest Killer 

To give insects a death-dealing hot- 
foot, Insect Electrocutor has come up 
with an improved gadget to keep 
kitchens, porches, barns and work areas 
free of flies, roaches and other pests. 
Small (24 x 14 x 5 inches) and port- 
able, the device uses no poisons, can 
be plugged into any 110-120-volt a.c. 
outlet. The trick: top grid is grounded, 
inner grid is charged with low-ampere 
power and placed within %” of top. Safe 
for humans, juice has kick enough to 
stop pests kicking forever (Insect Elec- 
trocuter Co., Station V, Box 86, Cincin- 
nati 10, Ohio). 


Steel Roadway 

Taking a tip from War II’s portable 
airfield theory, Irving Subway Grating 
Co, dreamed up a loading area pattern 
for ground unsuited to concrete. The 
roadway is open mesh steel grating 
filled with sand and asphalt oil. On a 
test area, after four years, heaviest 
loads were still carried with no sign of 
sinking (Irving Subway Grating Co., 
50-07 27th St., Long Island City, N. Y-) 
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BOOKLETS 


— 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


76. Sounp HEALTH ACTION THROUGH 
pustic INFORMATION: Addressing an open 
meeting of the Baltimore Medical Society, 
Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, formerly of the 
US. Navy, now president of HIF, de- 
gribed the purpose and functions of the 
Health Information Foundation. They are: 

to gather and to disseminate information 
o existing voluntary health services 
throughout the nation, to encourage their 
atilization, and to expand their facilities, 
(15 pages). 


77. Tae Inprvipvat ww Society: Lud- 
wig von Mises, writing for the Foundation 
for Economic Education, argues that mem- 
bers of the contractual society, being inter- 
dependent, are free because they serve 
others only in serving themselves. He re- 
vals the subterfuge, employed by neo- 
liberals, of twisting the terms “liberty,” 
“democracy” and “freedom” to totalitarian 
purposes. His thesis: “Those who are ask- 
ing for more government interference are 
uking ultimately for more compulsion and 
less freedom” (15 pages). 


78. U.S. Ruspsper Pusiic RELATIONS 
ProcrAM: A sharply edited outline sheet 
detailing the whys and hows of a company 
public relations effort operating on a two- 
way street. 





79. Tae Feperats Are Cominc: The 
non-partisan battle-cry sounded by Path- 
finder editor Wheeler McMillen urging 
citizens to curb the “most fearful phe- 


nomenon of these times”—big government 
(12 pages). 


80. MreLLon InstrruTE RESEARCH LAB- 
oratories: Of special interest to test- 
tubers, Mellon engineering director H. S. 
Coleman’s chapter is reprinted from “Lab- 
oratory Design” (Reinhold). Takes the 
tader into an up-to-the-minute lab, de- 
stibes the care for detail necessary in its 
building. Illustrated (13 pages). 


81. Tae “Executive OPERATIONS” 
TecuNIQUE: Roundup of the executive 
taining program of Williamson-Dickie 
Manufacturing Co., the president’s think- 
ing on the fundamentals which make and 
guide successful executives, and steps to 
develop these traits in his staff. Covers or- 
ganization, resumes results (28 pages). 


82. Tae Neep ror Great DECISIONS: 
Chrysler Corporation president L. L. Col- 
"s summary of the current production 
crisis, the errors and successes of recent 
industry-government moves. He believes 
that if all “Government efforts were con- 
centrated on giving a clear track to the 
specific objectives of defense, good prac- 
tical business sense and ingenuity will 
see defense advanced” (24 pages). 
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“| HaveTurned $100 Into A Real Estate 
Fortune and YOU CAN DO IT TOO!” 


DO YOU KNOW that a few dollars wisely invested 
now can buy residential property worth thousands? 
Can control business properties worth thousands? Net 
you rents and profits in the thousands? 


DO YOU KNOW how fo use bank money, government 


money, to make money for you? 


DO YOU KNOW that real estate is the world’s most 
profitable sideline? 


DO YOU KNOW that a syeene widow recently sold 
her $3500 home for $10,000 . . . re-invested the $10,000 
in real-estate and came out $40,000 richer? 


DO YOU KNOW that youngsters new to the selling 
game are coining $200 to $300 a week out of the biggest 
real-estate boom that’s ever hit the country? 


WHETHER YOU ARE A WAGE EARNER with a few idle 
dollars to invest, a homeowner, or a person looking for a career 
that talks big money and pays it. you owe it to yourself 
to get FACTS—without a penny’s obligation—about the biggest 
real-estate boom that’s ever hit the country! 

In his practical new book, HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN 
REAL ESTATE, Stanley McMichael shows you that the way 
to make money today is to buy real estate now, sell real estate 
now! And when you send for your free-trial copy of this 
amazing 384-page book, it will open your eyes to the golden 
profit opportunities awaiting the man with lots of imagination 
and a little money! 


How to Cash In on Buying, Selling, Speculating, 
Mortgaging, Managing! 


ANY SHREWD REALTOR WILL TELL YOU that the smart- 
est, safest way a beginner or seasoned operator can make money 
in real estate is to acquire a general over-all knowledge of the 
business . . . and then specialize in one field! That is why real 
estate has always held a fascinating lure to the man of imagin- 
ation. Now you, too, can learn how YOU may cash in on ANY 
ONE ANGLE OF THE BUSINESS! This is precisely what the 
31 chapters listed at the right have been planned to do for you! 
To give you a comprehensive background and understanding of 
virtually every real estate operation . . . and show you how you 
can cash in on any one of them! Whether it’s buying or selling 
your own home, snapping up some vacant lots cheap, or merely 
taking an option on a shifting new business area . . . one shrewd 
transaction may set you up on easy street for life! 

This massive volume reveals how to deal with brokers, how to 
estimate values. Here are 6 ways to spot undeveloped areas in 
your community that are likely to boom next, and why! Here 
are the important facts you simply must know about titles, 
mortgages, insurance, taxes, financing, easements, publicity, 
how to spot valuable properties and snap them up for a fraction 
of their value at tax sales and auctions! How to buy, sell, lease 
or exchange farms, factories, homes, business, industrial and 
waterfront properties. How to use bank money, government 
money to make money for you! 


A Goldmine of Money-Making, Money-Saving Advice 
for Homeowners, Salesmen, Investors! 


HERE ARE 50 BASIC DO’S AND DONT’S that can save 
you all kinds of grief and money in planning, building or buying 
your home or your store. One tip alone can save you thou- 
sands in resale value! For example, do you own a home in a 
rundown area? Would you like to get rid of it... fast... 
at a profit you wouldn’t dare dream of? Just turn to chapter 6 
and you’ll learn who wants to buy it, how and where to sell 
it, rent it, remodel or convert it! Why, the complete sections 
on salesmanship and property management that can land you a 
big-pay job are worth the low price of the book alone. 


SEND NO MONEY! Mail Free Examination Coupon At Once! 


7 s 
| MARLEBORO SMITH, DEPT. FRA ' 
699 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 21, 
Without any obligation to me, rush me my free-examination co) 


of HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN REAL ESTATE. If ae delighted 
after 10 days, I will return ang owe nothing. Otherwise, I will 


ie = S., RXT ~ Rae one month later until only $4.95 
Sy GER GaSReyEETEN Se Hebbt nade Veeberachs Chcusbalsckusewerenseucnds 
MI © 600:0 69h 610024 cecnendeceetdeebd ccesacconsesedeennsaccede 
SI 66 0nttd cocceconsesvenieeceses Zone...... State. ..ccccccccces 


SAVE POSTAGE! Enclose $4.95 payment with order and 
We pay all postage and handling charges. SAME MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE, of course. 
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How 100 Can Put You In 
The Real Estate Business! 





16. 
17. 
18. 





WHICH OF THESE 


DO YOU WANT 
TO MAKE MONEY 
IN REAL ESTATE? 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 


- * Ff 


. Buying a Lot as a Home- 
site 
. Buying a Single Family 
. Industrial and Waterfront 
. Long Term Leaseholds as 
s 


. Subdividing Land 
12. 
13. 
14. 
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. Evidence of Title 
. Increasin 


. Recapturing 


. Finanéing Real Estate 
. Loaning on Real Estate 
. Property Management 
. Investing in Shifting 


. What an Investor Should 
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a His 
. Publicity and Advertising 
. Helpful Hints About Real 


. Real Estate as a Career | 
. Women in Real Estate 


31 WAYS 


Starting Right in Buying 
Real Estate. 
Residential Income Prep- 


erty Investments 
Investment Merits of 
Business Property 

Profits in Suburban Real 
Estate 

Investment in Vacant Lots 
Investments in “Blighted 
Areas”’ 
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Hints on Selling Property 
Closing the Deal 


Escrowing Real Estate 
Deals £ 


Realty Values 
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Value | 
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Kinds of Insurance 


Broker Can Save 
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The 
VALUE 


that cannot 
be measured... 


His is the time of year when The Home Insur- 
{iste Company reports on its operations and 
progress for the previous year. In so doing, as 
you will note, we list the physical assets of the 
company. 

One of our most fundamental assets, however, 
cannot be listed and evaluated in dollars. That 
asset is the close bond of personal interest and 
friendship that has always existed between The 
Home and the policyholders it serves. 


This asset has a threefold source. In part, it 
springs from the very nature of the business in 
which The Home is engaged. No field of activity 
is more deeply personal than the field of property 
insurance ... the protection of a man’s home, his 
business, his cherished possessions. Another un- 
derlying stimulus of this friendly relationship is 
the natural concern any policyholder feels re- 
garding the company which provides him protec- 
tion, and his loyalty to a company which proves 
itself worthy of loyalty. The third source lies in 
the whole business philosophy of The Home and 
its more than 40,000 agents and representatives 
... a warm and human way of doing business on 
the directly personal level; a relationship of 
people with people—people supplying service to 
people with a need for that service. 

To the stockholders who own The Home, no 
asset is of greater value. Every premium pay- 
ment, every policy, every claim and every benefit 
that make up the story of The Home for 1951 
is a direct outgrowth of that bond of friendly 
interest. 


It is the foundation on which The Home builds. 


li 





Balance Sheet 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds. . 


Other Bonds ... 


Preferred and Common Stocks . . 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company . 


Real Estate. ... 


. . . . . . . 


Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums 


Other Admitted Assets ..... 


Total Admitted Assets . . . « e 


LIABILITIES ann CAPITAL 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . . 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . . . 


Taxes Payable .. 


. . . . . . . 


Reserves for Reimsurance .... .« -« 


Dividends Declared 
Other Liabilities . . 


eee ReneS. 2 «© 0 2 2: 6 


Capital Stock . . . 
Serpims 2 « 2 2 oc 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders . 


a oe 


. . . . . . . . 


December 31, 
1951 


e « » $ 94,712,097.11 


61,066,023.83 
137,331,389.75 
34,525,001.17 
16,775,982.44 
6,804,977.76 
19,562,958.04 
4,154,929.80 

- $374,933,359.90 


e « «+ $163,843,315.15 


» « +  33,259,160.83 
ae ie 7,500,000.00 
siece 1,783,086.36 
- « +  3,600,000.00 
e « +  4,596,351.05 





. « « $214,581,913.39 
. $ 20,000,000.00 
140,351,446.51 
. $160,351,446.51 
. $374.933,359.90 


NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,514,759 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000 in the above 
balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in 
accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Based on December 31, 1951 market quotations for all bonds and stocks 
owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be $371,808,657 and the Surplus as Regards 
Policyholders would be $157,226,744. 
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Florida’s conditions typical of Nation’s? 


PaLM BEACH, FLorma.—Some of the conditions 
one finds here may be more or less typical of the 
country in general. 

For example: 

First and most significant: people are not spend- 
ing money freely. 

The crop of tourists is quite satisfactory. Yet 
quiet business is almost universally reported. 

Except with a very few high-priced shops, trade 
is disappointing. The rich tourists are indulging in 
expensive purchases, especially women’s wearing 
apparel. Better-grade jewelry also is in some de- 
mand. 

Certain hotels, after quietness early in the sea- 
son, are now filled to overflowing, including those 
charging the highest rates. Miami hotels, on the 
other hand, are not well filled. 

Top-notch night clubs here and elsewhere in the 
State are attracting relatively few customers. 

Symptomatic? Jimmy Burns, Miami Herald 
Sports Editor, reporting on the Kid Gavilan-Bobby 
Dykes fight, states: “The gate did not reach the 
$100,000 anticipated. . . . The 11,526 fans who 
produced a gross gate of $76,814.44 shunned the 
$15 ringside seats. Those sections were practically 
empty.” 

Taxi-drivers, masseurs and masseuses, dance in- 
structors, beauty parlors, heretofore usually 
swamped during February, are reaping little. 

Old-established retail shippers of fruits and other 
Florida delicacies record that “regulars” are order- 
ing reasonably generously, but that newcomers are 
spending very little. 

Incidentally, so abundant has been the harvest 
of oranges that the Federal Agricultural Depart- 
ment has bought hundreds of thousands of gal- 
lons of concentrated juice to steady prices, for dis- 
tribution to schools and other eligible public in- 
stitutions. 

Homes, in all ranges of prices, are available for 
purchase; also “Apartment for Rent” signs, cus- 
tomarily rare at the height of the season, are 
uncommonly numerous. 

Betting on horses at Hialeah, as well as at various 
dog tracks, has run high. This probably is due to 
two main facts: first, facilities for gambling off the 
tracks have been rather rigidly suppressed; second, 
gambling houses (roulette, dice, cards, etc.) are 
under legal ban and, from all accounts, surreptitious 
gambling establishments are few and far between 
and are not doing any heavy turnover. A lot of 
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visitors, accustomed to indulging in a “whirl” when 
vacationing in Florida, are disappointed over this 
state of affairs, grouse that they miss such diversion. 
Bradley’s, for a generation the most popular gam- 
bling spot in America, was razed to the ground, 
after Colonel Bradley’s death, turned into a small 
park and presented to the city of Palm Beach. 
Many miss it. 

One feature this year is the abnormal number 
of Canadians around, now that, unlike before, they 
are permitted to take unlimited amounts of money 
out of the country. Canadians are among the most 
liberal spenders. 

The Sunshine State has attracted an extraordi- 
nary number of released GIs and other young men 
embarking on business ventures. One Associated 
Press staff writer declares: “New businesses have 
been started here (Florida) at a higher rate than 
anywhere else in the nation. Many of the new 
pioneers are young veterans, stationed here during 
the war, who fell in love with the climate and 
came back to launch their civilian careers.” 

The same writer, Hal Boyle, gets off this one: 
“Florida is a land of reward now for almost any 
fresh talent. For example, anyone who likes to tum 
his hand to new jobs might find a real oppor- 
tunity in a recent newspaper ad offering $75 a 
week for an alligator wrestler. 

“When I remarked the pay didn’t seem too at- 
tractive, an old-timer pointed out: 

“Well, the hours are short—and it’s more than 
the alligators get.’” 

Although total construction fell $18,000,000 in 
the State last year, 25 cities achieved new peaks. 
Some 43,000 dwelling units were built in 1951, 
despite government restrictions and a dearth of 
low-cost mortgage money, to say nothing of ma- 
terial shortages. 

Although Florida naturally is a Democratic State, 
the Truman Administration is being widely, vig- 
orously criticized by many natives. Astronomical 
unbridled governmental spending, entailing crush- 
ing taxation, incite the bitterest condemnation. 
Truman has few defenders among the well-to-do 


visitors one meets. 


[National economic prospects will be discussed 
here next issue.] 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





More high-grade preferred stocks 


IN A RECENT article (January 15), I on the New York Stock Exchange. 
presented a list of the highest quality I now present another list of high- 
preferred stocks, rated “A plus,” listed grade preferred stocks, rated “A,” and 
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URRENTLY, there are 400 

active common stocks on 
Babson’s master SWITCH list. 
To investors, this means that 
Babson’s Reports, the Na- 
tion’s Oldest Investment Ad- 
visory Service, with clients 
throughout the world, believes 
that there are other stocks 
which have less risk and a 
brighter future under our war 
economy, changing conditions, 
and government restrictions. 


Yours for the asking... 


50 STOCKS 
Babson says SWITCH 


As a get acquainted offer and 
for a limited time only, 
BABSON’S will send those in- 
vestors who request it, a switch 
list of 50 active common stocks 
absolutely FREE. Then you 
can check your stocks against 
this list. 


FREE ....BABSON’S 
7-STOCK CHECK 


IN ADDITION—you may send to ° 
Babson’s Reports a list of 7 stocks you 
now own or intend to buy. We will 
check this list of stocks and tell you 
promptly whether Babson clients have 
been advised to HOLD or SELL. 
This FREE offer may be withdrawn 
without notice, so play safe and ACT 
NOW to get your 

(1) 50 STOCKS to SWITCH 

(2) Babson’s 7-Stock Check 


WRITE TODAY to Dept. F-111 


Std Oil Cal2.00° 30 9214 5 
Sig Dil 2 y 
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Wellesley Hilis 82, Mass. | 











a BROADLY oiversirien 
cic MUTUAL FUND 


tnVESTMENT 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 
1932 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 


2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 








Preferred Stocks with “A” Rating 
Annual Recent Current 
Name Dividend Price Yield 
Aluminum Corp. of America ‘ 4.0% 
Am. Radiator & Standard Sanitary 7. 166 4.2% 
Am. Sugar Refining . 5.3% 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.. 2. 4.8% 
Bethlehem Steel J 4.9% 
J. I. Case Co. (farm machinery).. 7. 4.7% 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating. . 4.2% 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet (soap) ... 3.8% 
Cons. Edison of New York J 4.6% 
Continental Can ; 3.9% 
Federated Dept. Stores / 4.25% 
Firestone Tire & Rubber d 4.2% 
General Foods 3.7% 
W. T. Grant (variety stores) 4.0% 
H. J. Heinz (food products) . 3.8% 
Hercules Powder 4.1% 
Hershey Chocolate 4.0% 
Ingersoll Rand (machinery) / 157 3.8% 
Lorillard Tobacco 147 4.7% 
May Dept. Stores 3, 75 91% 4.0% 
Merck & Co. (drugs) 8.50 89 4.0% 
G. C. Murphy (variety stores) ... 4.75 108% 4.4% 
Pillsbury Mills (flour) 4.00 100% 4.0% 
Public Service Elec. & Gas (N.J.) 4.08 97% 4.1% 
Pure Oil 5.00 108 4.6% 
Quaker Oats (cereals) 6.00 138 4.4% 
Safeway Stores (foods) 4.00 98 4.1% 
E. R. Squibb & Sons (drugs) .... 4.00 102 3.9% 
U. S. Gypsum (building supplies) 7.00 170 4.1% 
J 141 5.0% 
107 4.2% 


Preferred Stocks with “B Plus” Rating 


Armstrong Cork . 93% 4.0% 
Atlantic Refining : 94% 4.0% 
Beatrice Foods j 96% 3.50% 
Borg-Warner t 92 3.8% 
; 149 4.7% 

Consumers Power j 107 4.2% 
Corning Glass 3. 93% 3.7% 
General Baking j 155 5.2% 
Greyhound Corp. ‘ 94% 4.50% 
Interchemical Corp. ; 93% 4.8% 
International Silver 7 35 5.0% 
Koppers Co. . 95% 4.2% 
Liquid Carbonic : 73 4.8% 
Marshall Field ‘ 89h 4.8% 
N, Y. State Electric & Gas ; 91 4.1% 
Niagara Mohawk Power t 95% 4.1% 
Ohio Edison . 4.3% 
Philadelphia Electric, preference 

common f 4.2% 
Public Service Elec. & Gas, 

preference common 5.2% 
Radio Corporation 4.6% 
South Carolina Elec. & Gas .... 5.5% 
Standard Brands i 4.1% 
Standard Oil of Ohio : 4.0% 
U. S. Rubber 


High Last 
Two Years 


104% 
185 
138 
58 
156 
156 
112% 
101% 
109% 
107% 
106% 
108 
103% 
103% 
107 
127% 
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which, for all practical purposes, are 
about the same quality as the “A plus” 
stocks. 

For those who are able and willing 
to take a little more risk, I also give a 
selected list of “B plus” listed preferred 
stocks, with statistics regarding them. 
These are all fine companies, in excel- 
lent financial condition, well known to 
the investing public. 

I believe the long-range outlook for 
these companies is good, and I can 
foresee no reason for doubt as to con- 
tinuance of dividend payments. 

Looking ahead beyond the next elec- 
tion, it can be visualized that new long- 
term Government issues will carry per- 
haps a 8 per cent rate. This might re- 
sult in somewhat lower prices for pre- 
ferred stocks. But if one is interested 
in income, it is probably just as well 
to buy these stocks now, and obtain the 
dividends, rather than keep uninvested 
cash. The dividend-income should 
about offset the possibility of obtaining 
these stocks at lower levels a year from 
now. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
o the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


NAMES 





Roe S. Clark, elected president of 
the Package Machinery Co. 

Carl G. Preis, elected president of 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Robert L. Hammill, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, elected a director of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

David J. Hopkins, appointed presi- 
dent of the Emerson West Coast Corp., 
anew distributing subsidiary of Emer- 
son Radio & Phonograph Corp. 

Charles D. Hilles, Jr., of New York, 
elected a director of Royal Typewrit- 
er Co. 

Joseph A. Grazier, elected executive 
vice-president and a director of Ameri- 
» Radiator and Standard Sanitary 

rp. 
Dr. Fred Olsen, appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research and develop- 
ment for Olin Industries, Inc. 

Clarence Dunlop, elected a_vice- 
president of Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co. 

James C. Chilcott, Guy G. Gabriel- 
‘on, and Charles L. Huisking, elected 
directors of Warner-Hudnut, Inc. 

Charles M. Spencer, elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of Dela- 
. Lackawanna and Western Coal 


Hardwick Stires, elected a director 
of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 


John H. Weeks, elected a director of 
the Glidden Co. 
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"What about Convertibles?" 


That’s a question a lot of investors are asking these days about 
convertible preferred stocks . . . and it’s easy to understand why. 


After all, these stocks do combine most of the advantages of 
both common and preferred stocks. They do offer fixed dollar 
dividends that often represent attractive returns. They do 
promise relative price stability. And they do afford a definite 
opportunity for capital appreciation if the company prospers. 


Just for example, here’s why— 


Suppose you bought one share of a convertible preferred for 
$50, and the conversion clause entitled you to exchange it for 
five shares of the company’s common stock. 


Then if the-common stock rose above $10 a share—say to $15 
—you could exchange your one share of convertible preferred 
stock that cost $50 for five shares of common stock that you could 
sell for $15 apiece, or $75. 


In actual practice, of course, you probably wouldn’t convert 
your preferred stock at all—unless the yield from the common 
stock was far more attractive. 


Because as the common stock rose in price, so also would the 
convertible. And when one sold for $15 a share, the other would 


sell for about $75. 


On the other hand, if the common stock fell in price, the con- 
vertible probably woudn’t fall nearly as much. Because the in- 
herent values of a preferred stock—that is, fixed dividends, a 
prior right to the company’s assets, and in most cases the fact 
that preferred dividends not paid in one year are automatically 
carried over to the next—would all tend to buoy the price of 
the preferred, 


But, don’t forget, that investment values still vary from one 
referred issue to another . . . that it always makes sense to 
Pp ; . ’ 
“Investigate Before You Invest. 


So, if you’d like to know whether convertible preferred stocks 
have a proper place in your portfolio . . . 


Or, if you’d like our Research Department to suggest the 
specific convertible preferreds that seem best suited to your 
situation, just ask. 





Whether you’re a customer or not, there’s no charge, no obli- 
gation. Simply address your letter to— 


Department SD-14 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE (¥\idas 


4 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. aA 


Offices in 97 Cities A 
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31 Stocks. 


more than the average... 





On May 25, 1951, when the aver- 
ages were very close to their May- 
June lows, our weekly bulletin rec- 
ommended the purchase of 31 stocks. 
Between June 30 and Dec. 31 last 
year, those 31 stocks advanced 
14.9%, on average, which was 36% 
more than the 10.9% advance of 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average. 


We make it our business to know 
when to buy and sell, and what to 
buy and sell. We are authorities on 
GrowTH Stocks. We seek them 
through analysis and field investi- 
gations. Since we especially wrote 
them up in 1951, J. P. MorGaAn has 
paid a 25% stock dividend, and has 
advanced 35%; SPERRY and UNITED 
AIRCRAFT have advanced more than 
25%; and Puitco has advanced 
more than 30% (over 100% since 
our first buying recommendation in 
May 1949). 

There is satisfaction, profit, and in 
time, independence in investing 
successfully. Our weekly bulletin 
service can aid you in the attain- 
ment of these goals. 

Send $1 for our Next Four Bulletins, 
and the list of 31 stocks recom- 
mended for purchase May 25, 1951. 
(New readers only please.) 








BARBOUR'S 


Dow Theory Service, Inc. 


105 West Adams St., (Dept. A) 
Chicago 3, Ilinois 








WARRANTS 


Within the last decade, $500 investments in 
Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. 
Common Stock Warrants appreciated to 
$44,000, $85,000 and $104,000 respectively. 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
r) lores many avenues of their 
profitable purchase and sale — describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 
Fer your copy send $2 to the pub 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 











free descriptive folder. 
LEARN commrwenr-rimne 


You can’t trade the Averages. But 
you can get new, exciting, BUY & 
SELL indications in individual stocks 
with COUNTERTREND SIGNALS. 
Complete instructions for doing 
your own Commitment-timing. 
Mail this ad with name and address 
or write for special offer, free Chart, 
and Signal Summary. 

M. V. WOODS, 103 22nd Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 21, CALIFORNIA 
Market Analysis 8 Research 














MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


The climax-breadth method 


A NUMBER of people have expressed in- 
terest in the intermediate approach to 
the market mentioned in the Market 
Outlook column for February 1. Most 
of these people complain, however, that 
they do not understand, or cannot get 
the hang of, the Climax-Breadth 
Method. 

In connection with such complaints, 
about the best I can do is to tell people 
it took me 22 years to get a brief 
acknowledgment for “original studies of 
Climaxes” from Mr. Joseph Mindell in 
his book “The Stock Market,” published 
in 1948 by B. C. Forbes and Sons Pub- 
lishing Co. Climax and breadth indica- 
tions are both based on the daily count 
of advances and declines, but it was 
many years before I realized that the 
breadth indications were fundamentally 
more helpful than the superficially 
glamorous short-term Climax signals. 
And it was 1949 before I finally con- 
ceded that the Climax-Breadth Method 
provided more accurate indications of 
probable market trends than I could 
by using generally accepted economic 
relationships. Knowing that it took me 
from 1926 to 1949 to acquire confi- 
dence in this technical method, I am 
not amazed that people do not under- 
stand it at first sight. 

One of the easiest ways to make 
Climax-Breadth advice specific is to set 
up an illustrative account and keep a 
running record of results for a number 
of years. This account, which we shall 
call CBM, is not interested ordinarily 
in short-term or’ intermediate trading 
swings. In the present situation, how- 
ever, the owner of this account, rightly 
or wrongly, believes that within the 
next five years the market will suffer a 
major decline and that, in the mean- 
time, average prices will not go much, 
if any, higher than they have been. 

He feels rather confident, however, 
that in the process of gradually settling 
to its ultimate major low point the mar- 
ket will stage a number of important 
intermediate recoveries. 

Unfortunately, the owner of CBM is 
partially dependent upon dividend pay- 
ments to meet inflated living costs. He 
decided in September, however, that 
he would sell some of his best-liked, 
highest-grade common stocks and re- 
purchase them at the next intermediate 
buying opportunity. The primary objec- 
tive in this intermediate trading method 
is to make up in short-term trading 
profits the dividend payments which 
were lost as a result of the account be- 
ing out of the market. There is no tax 
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problem here because the same rates 
apply to dividend payments and short- 
term profits. The secondary objective is 
to keep in close touch with the market 
until such time as there is reason to 
believe that the major readjustment in 
stock prices has been completed. At 
such time CBM can relax and go back 
to being a one hundred per cent long- 
term investor. 

The Market Outlook column for Sep- 
tember 15 suggested the sale of oils, 
chemicals, tire stocks, rayon and paper 
issues by anybody willing to wait two 
to four years before replacing them. 
Inaugurating his experiment:-on Septem- 
ber 17, CBM sold 100 shares each of 
American Cyanamid at 120%, Good- 
rich at 64%, National Dairy at 50k, 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) at 67%, and 
Union Carbide at 64%. The net pro- 
ceeds, after deducting commissions and 
taxes, was $36,525.09. 

Account CBM was out of the market 
from September 17 to November 30. 
During this period $375 in dividend 
payments were lost. On strong prob- 
abilities of a December-January rally, 
mentioned in the Market Outlook for 
December 1, CBM repurchased the 
stocks that had been sold. Only Stand- 
ard Oil (N.J.) at 69% cost more than 
the price at which it had been sold. 
American Cyanamid was bought at 
110%, Goodrich at 56%, National Dairy 
at 47%, and Union Carbide at 56%. The 
total cost of repurchasing these stocks 
was $34,138.98, with commissions it- 
cluded. 

This left a cash balance of $2,386.11 
in the account. 

The reinstated long position in CBM 
was liquidated on February 8 after the 
Market Outlook on February 1 pointed 
out that probabilities favored a break- 
out on the downside after the D-] in- 
dustrial average for more than six 
months had closed in less than a 10 per 
cent range. American Cyanamid was 
sold at 119%, Goodrich at 57%, Na- 
tional Dairy at 51%, Standard Oil 
(N.J.) at 80% and Union Carbide at 
60%. Less commissions and taxes, the 
proceeds amounted to $36,762.34. De 
ducting the $375 in lost dividends from 
the cash balance, the account now 
stands at $38,773.45. 

Technical probabilities indicate that 
another intermediate buying oppor 
tunity should develop within ee # 
tnree months. 

Readers will be kept informed re 
garding future successes or failures 2 
Account CBM. 
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} chase Plan for Employees................... 22,952,913 26,088,927 
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Less present amount of Agreements under the 

Stock Purchase Plan for Employees.......... 22,732,623 25,819,827 

204,588,325 201,501,121 
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*Copies of the complete 1951 Annual Report of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation will be gladly furnished on request. Included with 
the report is an illustrated booklet that describes the Corporation’s 
products—Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics—and 
cites a number of recent research developments. For copies of the 
report and booklet, please write to the Secretary, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Subsidiaries include 





BAKELITE, KRENE, and VinYLITE Plastics + Linpe Oxygen + Prest-O-Lire Acetylene + Pyrorax Gas 
Nationa Carbons « Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries + AcHESON Electrodes + PresToNE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
Exectromet Alloys and Metals + Haynes STELLITE Alloys « SyNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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“PROFITS 
without 
FORECASTING’ 


New, Revised Edition 
NOW inits 3rd Printing 











* This 44-page booklet discusses 
with utmost frankness a proven 
method of investment management 
that has been used successfully for 
over 17 years! 


Without attempting to forecast market 
movements, this exact, scientific method 
leaves no room for “interpretations” —elimi- 
nates the dangers of buying and selling 
through fear, hope, wishful thinking—pro- 
vides a positive, workable plan for today’s 
investor. 


A group of accounts managed by the 
author, Leon B. Allen, gained over 208% in 
just 7 years—with adequate diversification 
among well known stocks! (The complete 
records of these accounts are shown in the 
booklet.) 


If you'd like to learn more about this time- 
tested method—see how it limits losses, but 
not profits—write for a copy of “Profits With- 
out Forecasting”—today! 

We would like to send this booklet free to 
all interested investors. However, since the 
supply is limited and we wish to avoid 
“curiosity” requests we are obliged to ask 
the nominal sum of one dollar. To get your 
copy of “PROFITS Without FORECASTING” 
send a dollar with the coupon—today! 


r — — Mail This Coupon NOW! — — 7 
GILLEN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Assoc. Members N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Room 1131 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me ..... copies of “PROFITS 


| 
| 
| 
($1 per copy). | 


MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


**A market for stocks”’ 


IN THE December 15 issue, this column 
said the charts suggested “a larger sup- 
ply of shares” at 270-275 in the DJ 
Industrials and at 80-87 in the DJ Rails. 
The supply area then mentioned thus 
far has prevented the two averages 
from making new highs, which would 
be reached at above 277.51 and 90.53, 
respectively. It is a price level at which 
investors thus far have been willing to 
sell enough shares to prevent prices 
from going higher. 

It is my opinion that eventually this 
roadblock to new highs will be broken 
—but my guess is that it will not be 
broken over the next few weeks. 

In the first place, March 15 tax pay- 
ments will absorb some money that 
otherwise would go into stocks and will 
cause some liquidation of existing hold- 
ings that otherwise would not take 
place. Second, more and more people 
are discovering that this defense spend- 
ing is not expanding as fast as antici- 
pated. Third, you may expect to hear 
more talk of what the tax burden, re- 
duced profit margins and smaller inven- 
tory profits are doing to first-half cor- 
porate earnings. 

None of these things, in my opinion, 
will cause the market to “fall out of 
bed,” but they may give it a softer 
tone—or cause it to do less well. Per- 
haps the 255 area in the Dow Indus- 
trials may be a stopping-point for any 
decline, and in any event support at 
240-245 looks pretty “solid.” 

Having spoken so definitely about 
what I expect in the averages over the 
near term, now I would like to add that 
what this column has to say about “the 
market” (as a whole) is not very im- 
portant. 

For the past year, the net spread in 
the Dow has been only about 15.1% 
from the lows to the highs—about as 
small a trading range as can be im- 
agined. In spite of this, however, there 
have been very large fluctuations in 
individual stocks. The oils, metals, rails 
and utilities (notice all these groups are 
somewhat tax-sheltered in one way or 
another) have had quite a bull market, 
while the steels and most of the ma- 
chinery issues have been doing nothing, 
and the textiles (and a lot of other 
stocks) actually have declined. 

This is a “market of stocks, not a 
stock market.” 

The tobacco shares are beginning to 
look better for the first time in a long 
while. The cigarette companies have a 





| 
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strong case for higher prices for their 
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product, and apparently will get them 
American Tobacco, paying $4, includ. 
ing the extra, sells around 62 to retum 
6.4%; and Liggett & Myers, paying $5, 
including the extra, sells around 70% to 
return 7.1%. Both are good “defensive” 
stocks, and both appear to offer profit 
possibilities at these prices. 

Some of the facts surrounding Clark 
Equipment are impressive. The stock 
pays $3 and sells around 45. It earned 
$7.84 a share last year. Sales have 
shown a progressive increase for eight 
consecutive quarters, and aggregated 
$130 million last year against $68 mil- 
lion in 1950. The company has a lot 
of defense business, and the defense 
items are much like regular civilian 
products. The stock may not do much 
soon, but it affords an excellent divi- 
dend return while the holder waits for 
it to appreciate. 

This column suggested the purchase 
of Columbia Broadcasting on November 
15 at around 28. It has since sold as 
high as 40 and currently is quoted only 
slightly lower. Most of the earnings esti- 
mates for 1951 have been running be- 
tween $2.25 and $2.50 a share. The 
company, however, had an excellent 
fourth quarter and the 1951 report 
probably will show a little over $3 with 
still more indicated for 1952. The com- 
pany has a lot of growth in it right now. 
and its shares should continue to do 
better than the market. 

Two weeks ago, this column esti- 
mated Champion Paper & Fibre’s earm- 
ings for the year to end with April at 
$3.50 to $3.75 a share. The fiscal year 
actually ends with March, and earnings 
should be nearer $4.10 to $4.30 a share. 
The high quality of this equity often is 
obscured by its thin market. It is a real 
growth stock, and should be held as 8 
permanent investment. 

Incidentally, International Paper, sell- 
ing just under 50 and paying $3, also 
looks cheap. Aside from a small pre- 
ferred issue there is nothing ahead of 
the common, which is earning the divi- 
dend around twice. These big pape! 
companies are sores of value in “nat- 
ural resources” since most of them own 
hundreds of thousands of acres of tim- 
berlands. There always is the possibil- 
ity that something will be discovered 
under the ground as well as on the sur- 
face. Note the recent rise in St. Regis 
Paper when an oil company brought in 
a new well not too far from its prop- 
erties. 

Every practicing security analyst gets 
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s lot of inquiries as to why the Steel 
Shares sell so low. Most of them are 
glling to return between 7% and 8% on 
the basis of last year’s dividends, and 
the steel company which did not earn 
its common dividend two or three times 
in 1951 is the exception. 

I can offer some possible explana- 
tions: Earnings in 1952 probably will 
be lower than in 1951; profit margins 
may be further reduced by higher 
wages not completely offset by higher 
seel prices; steel operations probably 
won't be much higher than they are 
now because they already are at capac- 
ity; the black market in steel is disap- 
pearing fast; users’ inventories probably 
ae about double normal; and it is nat- 
ual for the shares of a “cyclical” indus- 
try to sell at a discount below the shares 
of a “less cyclical” industry. 

My idea about the steel shares is this: 
(1) Because they have not gone up 
much, they probably would stand up 
well in event of any market softness; 
but (2) until people are more willing 
to buy speculative stocks (which most 
steel shares are), it is unwise to expect 
my enthusiasm about them. 

The argument that “stocks are high” 
is best refuted by some of the good 
returns which still are obtainable in 
‘sood name” issues which have a fairly 
lng dividend record. Here are just a 
few: CIT Financial, around 55% to 
make a $4.50 dividend yield 8.1%; 
Commercial Credit, around 60 to make 
1 $4.80 dividend yield 8%; General 
Motors, around 51 to make a $4 divi- 
dend yield 7.6%; Caterpillar Tractor, 
wound 50 to make a $3 dividend yield 
&; Island Creek Coal (which may 
have more than coal), around 38% to 
make a $8 dividend yield 7.6%; Johns- 
Manville, around 65 to make the $4.25 
dividend paid last year return 6.5%; 
R. H..Macy, around 31% to make a 
$2.40 dividend yield 7.6%; Scovill Man- 
wacturing, around 34% to make a $2.50 
dividend return 7.2%; Swift & Co., 
wound 33 to make a $2.85 dividend 
feturn 7%. 

Hear some talk in textile quarters 
about the new textile fibers cutting into 
the future growth of rayon. It may be 
premature, but there is quite a revolu- 
tion going on in textiles—and it is all 
toward blends. . . . So long as active 
search for more oil reserves goes on in 
Canada as well as in the United States, 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing still 
looks like a good stock to keep in one’s 
portfolio. . . . International Utilities, 
elling around 29% and paying $1.20, 
looks good; sooner or later Alberta will 
permit the export of natural gas, and 
this should help the company. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
trticle will be sent to interested readers 
® the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Staudard & £0 
6 Selected Stocke 


In Line For Materially Higher 1952 Earnings 


These six issues have potentialities for 
worthwhile further appreciation in the con- 
tinuing mixed market which we anticipate. 









One of the companies has budgeted 
drilling of 145 oil wells this year; and 
is expanding both refinery and 
chemical-making facilities. 

One in the low-priced group has im- 
portant defense bookings and deliv- 
eries are due torise sharply this year. 


Another one sold from 19% to 53% 


above its present level in such years 
as 1946—1940—1939 and 1938, and 
should be capable of working higher 
this year. 

One semi-investment grade issue has 
risen about 70% since May 1950, 
but is still attractive on indicated 
potentialities. 


ACT NOW—MAIL COUPON TODAY 
STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION, 345 tiudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 


$ 1 I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s Special List of 6 Selected 





Stocks in Line for Materially Higher 1952 Earnings. Also send me, j 

without additional cost, the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment | 

Advisory Survey, published by the largest statistical and invest- 

ment advisory organization in the world—established 1860. | 
(Offer open to New Readers of this Survey only.) ! 


Name 
Address 
i City. Zone State 
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WILL ELECTRONICS MAKE YOU RICH? 


A few hundred dollars wisely invested now in Electronics .. . World’s most 
dynamic growth industry could bring you wealth, independence and luxurious 
living. Five low-priced Electronic Stocks carefully selected and most favored 
by the experts of 40 advisory services will cut you in on the fabulous profits 
of supersonic air travel, world-wide television, radar, guided missiles, mechani- 
cal brains and hundreds of other miracle developments of the new push-button 
age. Our new exclusive Report reveals the money-making situations in these 


Q BEST ELECTRONIC COMPANIES FOR RICH RETURNS 








A. $7 stock selling at less than 4 times earnings; very cheap of course. Sales expected to 
continue to double last year’s rate. 

B. $15 stock . . . 10-fold earnings increase last decade . . . big plant expansion now. . . 
100% increase in profits. 

C. $17 stock. Expansion program nearly completed should double sales. Big dividend return. 
Sharp run up due. ; 

D. on stock. $100 million backlog . . . dollar volume may soon surpass al] time peak. . . 


yield. 


E. $24 stock . . . one of strongest growth companies of al] time . . 
Electronics, could grow to be high priced “blue chip.” 


FOLLOW AMERICA’S WEALTHIEST FAMILIES! 


Their forebears founded fortunes on then infant industries . . . railroads, steel, 
mining, aluminum. The Electronics industry now poised for gigantic expan- 
sion offers you the same and perhaps even greater profit pyramiding pos- 
sibilities as these other industries in their early stages. 


You may have our specially prepared Report on 5 fortune building elec- 
tronic stocks favored by many of the leading analysts, FREE, with 4 weeks 
trial subscription including Buy, Hold & Sell consensus of 40 services, 12 
Little Blue Chips, Duval’s Growth Stocks, Predictions of Things To Come 
and other valuable data. 


- trail blazer in 

















FILL OUT, CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. S-241, 41-43 Crescent Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Send me Report on 5 Fortune Building Electronic Stocks and 4 weeks’ trial subscription 
including all above valuable features for only $1.00 (Air Mail—$1.25). 

















Neu Outlook far 
CANADIAN OIL 


STOCKS 


EW major oil and gas discoveries con- 
highly optimistic forecasts as to 

the importance of western Canada’s new 
oil empire. While growth in four years has 
been remarkable, the greatest expansion 
apparently lies ahead. New gas and oil 
pipe lines now in prospect have an impor- 
tant bearing on the outlook for stock prices. 


7Z Stocks Favored 


In a new survey of Canadian Oil and 
Gas Stocks, UNITED presents facts on 20 
leading companies, and selects 7 financially 
strong, well-managed firms in a strategic 
position to benefit from future develop- 
ments, priced from 10 to 37. All hold oil 
rights on from 2 to 19 million acres. 

These stocks will appeal to investors 
seeking inflation protection, plus the op- 
portunity to profit from one of the most 
important oil discoveries in North America. 


Yours with Month’s TRIAL 
This Special Study and weekly 
UNITED Investment Reports sent $ 1 
for one month to new readers for 


Send $1 for Report FM-29 NOW! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston 16, Mass 





STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


An investment in electronics 


THE BUSINEss situation has changed 
very little during the last several 
months. Over-all activity and employ- 
ment continue at a very high level, al- 
though conditions vary from industry 
to industry. While there is some unem- 
ployment among the automobile work- 
ers in Detroit and in the textile industry 
in New England, a shortage of labor 
slows down defense production in other 
parts of the country. This is regrettable 
and wasteful, yet we are as close to full 
employment of our labor force and our 
industrial resources as we are likely to 
be under our present system of a free 
—at least relatively free—economy. It is 
more than doubtful that any “planned 
economy” could come closer to the goal 
of perfection. 

Deflationary forces have the upper 
hand at the moment. 

Tax receipts are exceeding govern- 
ment expenditures, and the American 
people continue to save a little more 
than what economists consider “nor- 
mal.” So long as these conditions pre- 
vail, the upward rush of prices and the 

















This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


February 19, 1952 


250,000 Shares 


- Koppers Company, Inc. 


Common Stock 


($10 Par Value) 


Price $45 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Lazard Fréres & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. 


Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 


W. C. Langley & Co. 




















cost of living have come to a halt, In 
fact, prices of some goods are definitely 
on the soft side. We have a breathing 
spell from inflation which should last 
for at least a few more months. 

This stability of business, and the 
balance of inflationary and deflationary 
factors, precarious as it may be, are 
mirrored in the stock market which thus 
far has not succeeded in rising above 
last year’s high. 

Barring unforseen political develop- 
ments which can upset the equilibrium 
at any time, it is difficult to visualize a 
further substantial rise in stock prices 
at this time. 

Present tax rates not only are taking 
a larger bite out of earnings, but also 
discourage strict economy in corporate 
operations. Some managements consid- 
er it more beneficial for their corpora- 
tions to spend generously on research, 
advertising, plant repairs, etc., than pay 
big excess profits taxes. Furthermore, 
earnings reports for the first quarter of 
1952 will not reflect inventory profits. 
The opposite is more likely in many 
instances. 

Predictions of lower earnings and, 
possibly, lower dividends have as yet 
failed to disturb investors. This equa- 
nimity in the face of a comparatively 
unfavorable outlook is definitely encour- 
aging. It has been contended for some 
time that this 1949-51 bull market had 
its foundation in investment buying, not 
in speculation. It appears that investors 
are taking a sensible, long-term point of 
view. They prefer the risk of a tempo- 
rary dip in stock prices to the liquida- 
tion of sound common stocks. I am it 
full accord with this policy, especially 
when a sale results in a sizable capital 
gains tax liability. 

Available cash reserves, howevet, 
should not yet be committed. There are 
likely to be more favorable investment 
opportunities during the course of 1952. 

At a meeting of the television and 
radio industry in New York last mon 
the chairman of one of the leading com- 
panies described the future outlook of 
the electronics industry as “beyond im- 
agination.” Here is a field of infinite 
possibilities. It is not confined to radio 
and television. Electronics are destined 
to play a role of ever-increasing impor 
tance in communications, office equip- 
ment, industrial controls, servo-mechan- 
ism, and, of course, in military equip 
ment. 

It is my belief that this industry 
so important and has such potential of 
further growth that it should be repre 
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CANADIAN 
OIL STOCKS 


New Report Highlights 
1952 Opportunities 


pp ScawBeD as the most momentous 
oil event in decades, the intense 
activity and all-time peaks being registered 
in Canadian Oil Stocks now appear to 
presage another year of profitable oppor- 
tunities for investors. 


Reports of new strikes which have 
lifted estimated ultimate reserve figures 
to 20 billion barrels, or 10 times present 

-. of pipe lines under way to 
major markets . . . of rapid growth in 
natural gas reserves . .. have been 
making front-page history. 

In 1951 alone 15 Canadian Oil issues ad- 
wanced an average of 72%, with some 
stocks far exceeding this gain. Yet a care- 
ful study of latest developments indicates 
that an almost ‘“‘ground-floor’’ oppor- 
tunity is still available in certain issues. 


10 “BEST-FOR-1952” 
SELECTIONS 


For the guidance of both new investors 
and present holders of Canadian Oils we 
are pepesme a greatly expanded, com- 
pletely revised 20-page Report on “Your 
=) onegiaaaaaaaa in Canadian Oils,” 

cluding : 


Part 1—Canada’s Lightning-Paced Oil Boom 
Part 2—Reports on 30 Leading Issues 
Part 3—Our “10 Best for 1952” Selections 
Part 4—Natural Gas—5 Issues for 1952 
In view of the changed outlook for certain 
isues, this comprehensive Report, with 
important revised ‘‘Buy-Sell’’ advices, 
thould be in the hands of everyone seeking 


the most favorable current potentialities 
in this amazing growth situation. 


You may secure this exceptional Re- 
a now for only $1. Prepare at once 
or this unique speculative opportunity 
by mailing $1 NOW to: 


OIL STATISTICS CO., Inc. 
__ Dept. 24, Babson Park, Mass. 
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sented in any diversified investment 
portfolio. 

Both General Electric and Westing- 
house Electric are major factors in elec- 
tronics, but they are already so big and 
engaged in the production of so many 
products that their further expansion 
may be at a slower pace than may be 
enjoyed by smaller companies in the 
industry which are not as much in- 
volved in home appliances and heavy 
electrical machinery. 

My own preference in electronics is 
Sylvania Electric Products, which has 
been mentioned here repeatedly. Syl- 
vania is one of the leading manufac- 
turers of radio receiving tubes and cath- 
od ray tubes for television; it ranks first 
in fluorescent lamps and photo-flash 
bulbs, and third in incandescent lamps; 
it makes radios and television receiving 
sets as well as various electronic equip- 
ment and parts for industry and the 
military services. 

Last year Sylvania celebrated its 50th 
anniversary. Yet the company is young 
in spirit. The average age of the man- 
agement team, comprising 114 people, 
is only 45 years, with an average length 
of service of 15 years; 1,700 of its 23,- 
000 employees are engaged in research 
and engineering. As a result of such 
emphasis on research, sales soared from 
$5.8 million in 1982 to $14.3 million in 
1940 and to $162.5 million in 1950. 
Last year’s sales are believed to have 
topped $200 million, and a further sub- 
stantial gain is expected this year. 

In every year since the stock was 
publicly sold in 1928 Sylvania has paid 
dividends. The present annual rate of 
$2 a share provides a return of 5.4% 
at 37. 
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KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


161 East 42d Street New York 17, N.Y. 
February 15, 1952 

A cash distribution of One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) a share 
has been declared today by Kenne- 

[| cott Copper Corporation, payable on 
[| March 28, 1952, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business on 
February 27, 1952. 


ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
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Scientific Forecasting 


“ prove to you that FORECASTING IN ADVANCE, 
STOCKS—GRAINS—COTTON 

me arakes PROFITS. GRAPHIC 1952 FORECASTS 

ng THLY LETTERS for year on STOCKS, 
er COTTON $85.00 each. SPECIAL: WEEKLY 





ask fer F-3, F 


m D. GANN RESEARCH, Inc. 


WALL STREET—NEW YORK 5—N. Y. 


I, 1952 





(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


course, Aluminium, Ltd. (see page 21). 
Incidentally, that company’s prospectus 
reads like a storybook. In addition to 
its powerful Canadian interests are the 
fabricating operations of Northern Alu- 
minium Co., Ltd., of England, which 
supplies a large portion of British air- 
craft requirements. The company also 
has participated in the creation of an 
integrated aluminum industry in India, 
a semi-fabricating operation in Austra- 
lia. In South Wales they’ve erected 
sheets mills and extrusion plants. The 
company also operates in Brazil, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, Holland, 
Mexico, and South Africa, where they 
hold bauxite deposits. 


“Youth In Securities Act’’: 

That’s what the 220 under-35-years- 
of-age members of the Investment Asso- 
ciation of New York claim is needed. 
Not only do they plenty of opportunity 
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SUN OF CANADA 
CUTS COST OF 
INSURANCE 


Canada’s leading life 
company again increases 
policyholders’ dividends 


With 47% of its assets invested 
in the United States and announc- 
ing a further increase in policy 
dividends, reducing insurance 
costs, the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada has just re- 
leased its 8lst Annual Report re- 
vealing the largest volume of new 
life insurance issued by any 
Canadian company in 1951—over 
$461 million; an all-time high in 
benefits paid, and an increase in 
the interest rate earned on the 
assets last year. 

George W. Bourke, President, in 
announcing 1951 figures for Can- 
ada’s leading life company, stated 
that total Sun Life insurance in 
force now stands at $4,801,000,- 
000, an increase during the year 
of $340 million. Annuities in 
force provide immediate or future 
payments to the amount of $104 
million per annum. Group insur- 
ance in force now totals $1,254 
million, an increase of $168 mil- 
lion (15.5%) during 1951. The 
rate of interest earned on the 
assets last year was 3.70% as 
compared with 3.61% in 1950; 
3.48% in 1949 and 3.30% in 1948. 

The Sun Life, a leading inter- 
national life company with policy- 
holder-service branches from 
coast to coast, last year paid out 
to policyholders and beneficiaries 
the all-time record sum of $125 
million. $35 million was paid to 
beneficiaries of deceased policy- 
holders, $16 million under an- 
nuity contracts, $36 million for 
maturing endowments, and the 
balance in dividends to policy- 
holders, disability benefits, ete. 
Since the first Sun Life policy 
was issued in 1871, total benefits 
paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries have amounted to $2,486 
million. While the Company op- 
erates in 20 countries, 90% of the 
business originates in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 

A copy of the Sun Life’s com- 
plete 1951 Annual Report to 
Policyholders, including the Presi- 
dent’s review of the year, may be 
obtained from any of the branch, 
group or mortgage offices of the 
Company in the United States, or 
from Sun Life of Canada, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington 6, 
D. C. 

















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 171 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 20 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are 
payable March 31, 1952, to 
stockholders of record March 
5, 1952. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, March 31, 1952, 


i SSS SSF BSS SSS SSS FS SSS SS sSseseseoseeeeeeesees* 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
February 15, 1952 
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for the younger man on Wall Street, 
but they are creating it. In the four 
years of their existence they've carried 
the Street’s message to 83 different 
audiences totaling over 5,000 individ- 
uals. Today they report their annual 
paycheck runs anywhere, if they are 
salesmen, from $2,905 to $6,802, de- 
pending on age, and from $4,973 to 
$10,560 if they are partners, buyers, 
analysts, odd-lot brokers or researchers. 





EI. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


6 us rarort 
Wilmington, Delaware, February 18, 1952 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.1242 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 87'2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable April 25, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April 10, 1952; also 85¢ 
a share on the Common Stock as the first 
interim dividend for 1952, payable March 
14, 1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 25, 1952. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 





























YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable March 12, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 25, 1952. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 











MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
Februar 20, 1952 
The Board of Directors has declared 
‘ @ quarterly dividend of 37}4c per 
wer > = Suisanting Common 
oc the Company, ble on 
Steosh a1. - to stockholders of record 
e ciose of business on March 12, 1952. 
hecks will be mailed. ‘4 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 











Johns-Manville 


M Corporation 
pue?T DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able March 13, 1952, to holders of record 
March 3, 1952. 


ROGER, HACKNEY, Treasurer 








MIDDLE 
SOUTH 
UTILITIES, 


Inc. 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of 30¢ 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable April 1, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 11, 1952. 


H. F. SANDERS, 


New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 


February 20, 1952 











UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 211 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share and an extra dividend 
of fifty cents per share on the 
capital stock of this Company 
have been declared payable 
April 15, 1952 to stockholders 
of record March 6, 1952. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
President and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., February 18, 1952 F 
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The Board of Directors of 
PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 ome ner Sane on the Com 
mon Stock of the pany, payable os 
_ March 12, 1952, to shareholders of 
' at the close business on 
1952. Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 


rece] §-7e] & 


_ See A 








Secretary-Treasure 
February 18, 1952. 








REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
March 13, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 4, 1952. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 
J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
February 18, 1952. 
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ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of fifty cents per share 

en the Common Stock of the Company 
| payable March 10, 1952, to stockholders 
ef record at the close of business, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1952. Checks will be mailed by 
the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y., Transfer 


Agent. 
CHAS. P. HART, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


January 31, 1952 




















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CFackad N. tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 37} cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable March 31, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on February 29, 1952. 








C. WINNER, 
Treasurer 


wd. a 














THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable March 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 1, 1952. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable March 
10, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 25, 
1952. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


February 6, 1952 











Amenrican- Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable March 1, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
February 19, 1952. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable March 24, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
February 19, 1952. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 
JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasurer 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Clark Equipment Company today 
declared the following dividends: 





Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
75 cents per share, payable March 
10, 1952, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 25, 1952. 


5% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share payable March 

15, 1952, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business February 


28, $952. 

February 8,1952. G.E. ARNOLD 
Secretary 

CLARK EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 
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IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
Teaoe mann. MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 148th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
ial this day declared a dividend of $1.00. per share, 

payable March 10, 1952, to stockholders of 
— record at the close of business on Februa’ 
— 18th. 1952. Transfer books will not be cl ‘ 
290 
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Checks prepared on IBM Electric Punched 
Card Accounting Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
January 29, 1952 














CONTINENTAL 
” Cc: CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 

260 three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
| per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
Geclared payable April 1, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
hess March 14, 1952. 








Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 12% cents 
per share on the common stock of the 
corporation, payable March 15, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 1, 1952. 


ROY W. WILSON, President. 












FIRTH A CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20 cents ($.20) per 
share on the common stock, payable 
March 7, 1952 to stockholders 
of record February 18, 1952. The 
transfer books will not close. 


W. W. HARTS, JR. 


Treasurer 
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CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
a E 


| A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
: lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06%) 
4 per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
+ ond preferred stock of this Company 
+70 has been declared, payable on April 1, 
7 1952 to stockholders of record at 
close of business March 14, 1952. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











rorbes March 1, 1952 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Series 


Quarterly dividends of 90c per share 
on the Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series, 
and of $1.1214 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4.50% Series, have been 
declared, payable April 1, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 10, 1952. 


W. J. ConraD 


WInsTon-SA.LeEoM, N. C. 
February 14, 1952 


Secretary 

















CENTURY 
FOX 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


A quarterly cash dividend of 
$.50 per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock of this 
Corporation has been declared 
payable March 29, 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 14, 
1952. 

DONALD A. HENDERSON, 
, Treasurer. 
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MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y¥. 


February 8, 1952. 


A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per share 
has been declared, payable March 28, 1952, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 12, 1952. 


An extra dividend of twenty-five (25c) 
cents per share has been declared, payable 
March 28, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 12, 1952. 


The transfer books of the company will 
not close. 


JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 
Treasurer. 











THOUGHTS 





I place economy among the first and 
most important virtues, and public debt 
as the greatest of dangers to be feared. 

. To preserve our independence, we 
must not let our rulers load us with 
perpetual debt. . .. We must make our 
choice between economy and liberty or 
profusion and servitude. .. . If we run 
into such debts, we must be taxed in 
our meat and drink, in our necessities 
and our comforts, in our labors and in 
our amusements. . . . If we can prevent 
the Government from wasting the la- 
bors of the people, under the pretense 
of caring for them, they will be happy. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Only by a spiritual renaissance can 
we mobilize the mightiest force in the 


world—moral force.—Davip LAWRENCE. 


I firmly believe that the army of per- 
sons who urge greater and greater cen- 
tralization of authority and greater and 
greater dependence upon the Federal 
Treasury are really more dangerous to 
our form of government than any ex- 
ternal threat that can possibly be ar 
rayed against us. 

—Dwicurt D. EtsENHOwER (1948). 


By words we learn thoughts, and by 
thoughts we learn life.—Pzne Gmarp. 


One of labor’s long-range objectives 
is to achieve in every basic industry a 
guaranteed annual wage so that the 
consumers of this country can have a 
sustained income month in and month 
out, because only on that basis can we 
sustain an economy of full employment 
and full production and full distribu- 


tion. —WALTER P. REUTHER. 


Why has government been instituted 
at all? Because the passions of men 
will not conform to the dictates of rea- 
son and justice, without constraint. 

—ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


God is an undiscourageable God, 
who has never grown tired, who will 
never grow tired. He has always pre- 
served for Himself a remnant of those 
who will live and speak and work for 
Him. In this fact is our hope for bet- 
ter days to come. Because of this fact 
we may even dare to believe in things 
that appear impossible today—enduring 
peace, the triumph of righteousness and 
goodwill toward men. 

—ALBERT J. PENNER, D.D. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


There must be something wrong with 
the thinking of young folks when, seek- 
ing employment, they are more con- 
cerned over “security” than over op- 
portunity. In our book, the principle ot 
private enterprise is our greatest secur- 
ity. The businessman who pays wages 
year after year gives us our greatest 
security. If we eliminate him, no gov- 
ernment bureau or vote-hungry politi- 
cian is going to give it to us. 

—H. C. DierenBAcu. 


The world is so filled with interesting 
things to do that the longest human 
life could not exhaust more than a small 
fraction of them. —FRANK L. GAINES. 


Reflection at Lincoln Memorial 


Alone and solitary there enthroned 
A figure sits in quiet dignity 
Remote from all the world—and yet a 


friend 
To surging, seething, spent humanity. 
The tired eyes reflect the gentle soul 
Weighed down by grief and pity for 
the chained. 
He gave his life for omniparity, 
And giving never thought what could 
be gained. 
—CECILLE POMERENE. 


Human freedom is . . . an achieve- 
ment by man, and, as it was gained by 
vigilance and struggle, it can be lost by 
indifference and suppineness. 

—Harry F. Byrp. 


Opportunity is the best captain of 
all endeavor. —SoPHOCLESs. 


The greatest danger to an adequate 
old-age security plan is rising prices. A 
rise of 2 per cent a year in prices would 
cut the purchasing power of pensions 
about 45 per cent in thirty years. The 
greatest danger of rising prices is from 
wages rising faster than output per 
man-hour. . . . Whether the nation suc- 
ceeds in providing adequate security 
for retired workers depends in large 
measure upon the wage policies of trade 
unions. —SuMNER H. S.LIcHTER. 


There is no more fascinating business 
in this world than that of selling. With- 
out salesmen there would be little prog- 
ress made. Selling is behind every suc- 
cessful enterprise of whatever character, 
Even a country has to have its sales- 
men. Character is the salesman’s stock 
in trade. It is he who must first sell him- 
self. The product itself is secondary. . . , 
Truthfulness, enthusiasm, and patience 
are great assets to every salesman, 
Without them he could not go far. 
Courage and courtesy are essential 
equipment. Leave your prospective cus- 
tomer with a smile and he will welcome 
you on your next visit. Bear in mind to 
be always a salesMAN! 

—GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMs. 


No one ever heard of state freedom, 
much less did anyone ever hear of state 
morals. Freedom and morals are the ex- 
clusive possession of individuals. 

—HeEnry M. Wriston. 


Laughter is day, and sobriety is 
night; a smile is the twilight that hovers 
gently between both, more bewitching 
than either. —HENry Warp BEECHER. 


The spectacle of a nation praying is 
more awe-inspiring than the explosion 
of an atomic bomb. The force of prayer 
is greater than any possible combination 
of man-made or man-controlled powers 
because prayer is man’s greatest means 
of tapping the infinite resources of God. 

—J. Epcar Hoover. 


Beauty I have learned from the ugly, 
charity from the unkind and peace from 
the turmoil of the world. 

—FREDERICK WARD KATES. 


It is easier to do a job right than to 
explain why you didn’t. 
—MaRTIN VAN BUREN. 


All good things which exist are the 
fruits of originality. 
—Joun Stuart MILL. 


America carne of God, without ques- 
tion, and we ought to dedicate our- 
selves to her service so that the good- 
ness of America would make her eter- 
nal. . . . And if we live so that the 
people of the world want to be like us, 
want to be like what we are instead of 
what we have, then America will be 
safe and the world will be safe. 

—U. G. DuBAC#. 





A Text... 


feat in by F. A. Guynn, Wabash, 

Ind. What’s your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is 
senders of texts 


resented to 


All nations whom thou hast made shall 
come and worship before thee, O Lord; 
and shall glorify thy name. 


—Psatms 86.9 
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Forbes 
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MORE THAN 3,000 FLASHES 
— (OF WISDOM TO SPARK YOUR 


DRIVE T0 SUCCESS! 


B.C. Forbes famous editor, invites you: 


“Come join me in this feast of reason and flow of 
wit. Our companions will be the great thinkers of 
all the world. 


“The words and thoughts of these intellectual giants 
have inspired me throughout my business career. I 
think that you, too, will find them a vital force in 
your life to fire ambition and spur you on to greater 
achievement. 


“During the thirty-four years I have been publish- 
ing Forbes Magazine of Business, I have made it my 
constant practice to read the writings of the fore- 
most leaders in many fields and to select from them 
thoughts to spur me. The members of our editorial 
staff have selected a wealth of the best thinking on 
life down through the ages. 


“More than 3,000 of the most outstanding are gath- 
ered into this one handsome volume.” 





544 pages, more 

than 3,000 quotations 

from 1,200 famous names. In- 

dexed by authors. Attractively 

printed on rie antique stock. Regular 

edition Sendvonely and — bound in na- 

tural finish cloth, stamped in gilt foil. (See descrip- 
tion of Deluxe Edition below ) 


THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


AN IMPRESSIVE GIFT 


“So impressed that we decided to order 100 copies 
ine 24 santé ete for Christmas presents.’”’"—General Motors Corp. 
genuine 24 carat go mp- ‘ennai é aheineitn bend, beeen 
oo codnant "s pi ig be owe men graduate I would like to give them copies.” 
stamped in similar gold on ; -—- H. P., Atlanta, Ga. 
cover. Handsomely gift An educational collection of gems and wisdom. 
boxed, $7.50. Personally au- I am ordering several copies for Christmas and 
tographed by B. C. Forbes. — = to relatives and friends.”—N.E.L., 
a ’ > 


Lavishly bound in simulated 
Spanish grain leather with 


“Beautiful 
“Deluxe Edition 


yo WALK WITH and learn from the great when you open this 

magnificent book. From these gems of their wisdom you can 
gain the insight and inspiration that leads to success. Who could 
fail to respond to the sound, clear, enlightening thoughts so elo- 


ORDER NOW-—For yourself, friends, business 
associates, clients 
Sewn “+ St a a a 


quently expressed in these pages? 


Twice each month for the last 34 years, Forbes Magazine of Busi- 
ness has been publishing a page of these keys to success. They quick- 
ly attracted attention, were constantly picked up by newspapers and 
magazines. In response to insistent demand, a small volume of them 
was published years ago only to whet the appetite for more. 


This is the answer—the book thousands have been asking for—The 
Forbes Scrapbook of THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
544 pages packed with more than 3,000 memorable quotations from the 
masters of all times—never before published in one book. A never- 
failing, ever-lasting source of inspiration. A book to live by and grow 
by. A treat you do not want to miss—or to let your friends miss. 


Mail the coupon or write for The Forbes Scrapbook of THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE, enclosing $5. per copy for the regular 
edition or $7.50 for the de luxe edition. Or sent C.O.D. plus handling 
charges. 10-day money-back guarantee. 


B. C. FORBES & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 
Dept. F4, 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me on approval isaninans 


of The Forbes Scrapbook of T THOUOR TS ON THE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE at $5. per copy. 


0 I enclose payment in full 


You agree to refund my money if I return the book (or 
books) in 10 days. 





Addr 





City. Zone. State. 


0) Check here if you want Deluxe autogra Edition 
at $7.50. Please print below name you stamped in 
24 carat gold on cover: 














LUCKIES 
TASTE BETTER! 


Verified evidence proves 
LUCKIES BEST- MADE OF ALL FIVE PRINCIPAL BRANDS! 





QUALITY COMPARISON—5 PRINCIPAL BRANDS 


Based on tests certified to be impartial, fair and identical. 
Verified by leading laboratory consultants. 


LUCKY 
STRIKE 


Luckies are made better—and have the proof! They’re always so round, so firm, so fully 
packed, so ffee and easy on the draw—with no annoying loose ends to spoil their taste! 


“In our judgment the above bar graph ac- “We confirm that in our opinion the prop- 
curately and reliably depicts the relative erties measured are all important factors 
quality of these brands. it is our conclusion affecting the taste of cigarette smoke. We do 
that Lucky Strike is the best-made of these verify that the above chart correctly shows 
five major brands.” that Lucky Strike ranks first in quality.” 


(Signed) Froehling & Robertson, Inc., Richmond, Va. (Signed) Foster D. Snell, Inc., New York, N. Y. 





You get fine tobacco in the cigarette that’s made 
better—that’s why Luckies taste better! 


Remember, L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike mieans fine 


tobacco... fine, light, mild, good-tasting tobacco. 


There’s no substitute for fine tobacco—and don’t ‘“ pmybody 
tell you different! 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





